South America -- Africa Cruise. 


In 104 days —the contrasts of the world 


Up the East Coast, 
where Hindus deal in slave bracelets, Mo- 
hammedans parade in burnouses, and 
Kaffirs dance in beads. Finally, into Egypt 
and the Mediterranean, oldest of cultures. 


ANADIAN Pacific presents the 

Cruise of Contrasts: West Indies, 

South America, Africa, and the 
Mediterranean. 

You sail from New York one January 
day—straight to the summer side of the 
globe. Jamaica and Trinidad, gems of the 
West Indies. Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, dazzling Parisian capitals of flourish- 
ingLatin republics. Across to Capetown, 
“Land’s End” of Africa. Up to Kimberley’s 
diamond mines. Durban, with the color of 
India, the barbaric color of Zululand, and 
the order of England. Over the South 
African veldt, where primitive blacks live 
in kraals and herds of giraffe, zebra, ante- 


lope roam the spaces. 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Attanta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cutcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cr1n- 
cinnati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CieveLtanp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrotr: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas Crry: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los ANcELes: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapotts: 611 Second Ave. So. New Yorx: Madison Ave. 


at 44th St. Puirapetpura: Locust St. at 1Sth. Pirrspurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Porrianp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Sr. Louis: 420 Locust St. Srearrre: 1320 Fourth 


Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasuincton: 905 15th St.,N.W. 


Montreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronro: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnirec: Main and Portage Sts. 


Five years ago, this trip was the adventurt- 
er’s favorite feat. Today, it is the traveller’s 
newest pleasure .. .. Five years ago, it 
meant six months away from everything. 
Today,it means one hundred and fourdays 
away from nothing. In each of 20ports, they 
know Canadian Pacific; they honor its 
guests; they give-their best. In each of 16 
countries, your Canadian Pacific staff 
knows the way; it commands Canadian 
Pacific service; it carries out Canadian 
Pacific arrangements. Such is the power of 
the world’s greatest travel system. 

Surely this cruise should be investigated. 
Early reservations are advised. Fares sut- 
prisingly low. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM: 
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HE land of thrills, mystery, beauty. Where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 


It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September—the climate is invigorating. 


In South Africa you find modern civilization and colorful 
native village life. Beautiful botanical gardens, game pre- 
serves and primeval forests. 


Towering mountains, the spacious veldt, up-to-date cities, 


mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks—Kathr Kraals. The 
great modern gold and diamond mittes—the barbaric 
warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel 
in South Africa—The Land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha 
and Rider Haggard. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internationally fa- 
mous for comfort, speed, safety, convenience; dining and 
sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet “It Is Summer There” or send 12c (to cover postage) 
for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, ‘‘Cape of Good Hope”’ 


South African Tourist Bureau, Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 


4 Hours from LONDON 


LE TOUQUET 


2144 Hours from PARIS 


PARIS-PLAGE 


LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The Leading Hotels: 
THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Club 
Manager: Ph. Santini 
Open at Easter and from June to October 


THE ATLANTIC 


Facing the Sea 
A few minutes from the Golf Links, Tennis and Casino 
Manager: Pozzo-di-Borgo Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 
HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


130 Rooms—130 Bathrooms 1 
Open All the Year Around 


Booklets and information from 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Visiting VISBY — the romantic island city of the Baltic, where “women spun with 
golden distaffs and the children played with jewels” | 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


A summer voyage of discovery— to Icelandonthe __ illumined by the glorious Midnight Sun—visits t 
Arctic Circle—the North Cape, where the summer quaint northern towns that few travelers know 
days are 3 months long—the spectacular Norwegian sightseeing in historic Scandinavian cities. 

Fjords — Stockholm, capital of Sweden —Vasby in It will sail from New York on June 28, and wi 
Gotland, with its massive walls, and ruined Gothic atrive at France and Southampton one month Jate 
churches—and gay Copenhagen. —in ample time for European travel at the favorit 
This is the perfect vacation trip—a month of de- season ™ On the S. S. ‘Carinthia’ of 20,000 tor 
lightful and restful sailing on the newest Cunard _ register Rates (which include return passage t 
liner—long days in smooth seas—nights that are | America at any time this year) $800 and upwar 


Send for the book, “NORTH CAPE CRUISE” 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 


y Tue most complete, interesting and luxurious trips ever planned. Special trains 


<a 


I; 


composed of cars built especially for Raymond-Whitcomb—with gymnasium, 
Be leéture hall, ladies’ lounge, bedrooms with private bath, etc. Routes that are ie 
ny independent of railroad schedules and include interesting places which are not 
ordinarily accessible = Starting frequently from June to September. 


Send for the book, “LAND CRUISES” 
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Africa Cruise, January 14, 1928 —~ Round the World Cruise, January 18, 1928 
Mediterranean Cruise, January 21, 1928 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: corner Beacon ©&® Park Streets, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francis¢ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NCOMPARABLE scenic gran- 
deur at every turn. From 
snow-capped mountains to 
beautiful valleys—from primi- 
tive littletropical hamletsto the 
beauty and gayety of modern 
Latin cities. The tripitself ona 
famous“‘Santa”steamer is““Like 
a cruise on a private yacht.” 


A wide variety of carefully planned 
tours to Panama Canal and South 
America. Grace Line Banks and 


American Agents everywhere toassist 
you. 

Exceptiona! service afleat and ashore 
Send for new illustrated booklet A 
giving complete itinerary of 22 


special reduced rate tours. 


10 HANOVER SQ. 
NEW YORK CITY 


COME! Penetrate the 


Oriental Mysteries 


TRIGUING LAND of a different people. So for-. 
sn in dress, customs, architecture, landscapes, reli- 
yn, life in all aspects. Everywhere, something 
w—old and amazing. Famous Japanese courtesy, 


iropean cuisine and service. Oriental atmosphere ON SREQUESS 
ym the moment you sail from San Francisco, Los ee 
igeles or Seattle, to Japan, China, Hawaii, Philip- Travel 
nes. Pacific’s finest fleet of 22,000-ton leviathans. Literature 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Or any \local R.R. or S.S. Agent 


New York San Francisco 
10 Bridge St. 551 Market St. 
‘Seattle Los Angeles 


801-ist Ave. Biltmore Hotel 


C What to see 
in BRITAIN 


When you travel through 
Britain on the London & 
North Eastern Railway, you 


explore some of the most 


historic and romantic spots 


in all Europe. Over this 


historical highway lie the 
ancient cities of Ely, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, York, Edin- 
burgh, and many old-world 


towns celebrated in ro- 


mance and legend. 
Added to the attractions 
of natural beauty and cli- 


mate are literary and his- 


torical associations, mighty 


castles and landmarks fa- 


mous in American life. 
You will understand 


q Edinburgh 


in England and Scotland than any- 


and be better understood 


where else in Europe. You can play 


— golf on the world famous courses at 
St. Andrews and North Berwick—in the land 
of the game. 

In addition to the “Flying Scotsman,” the 


famous train between London and Edinburgh, 


there are fast and frequent trains to all the 


numerous points of interest. 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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JUVENILE ROULETTE IN CHINA . 


Dolls and delicate figurines of candy are the lures with which this amiable Chinese peddler coaxes small coins from his patrons. The young gamb 
prepares to swing the lucky wheel with grave anxiety, for it may bring him a much-coveted prize. No country in the world has created a greater vari 
of charming toys and amusements for its children than China. In every city and village itinerant venders with varied supplies of toys and trink 
are conspicuous figures, Despite war, famine and revolution the Chinese continue to lavish attention upon their children. Boys especially are idoliz 
and there is nothing in China so amusing and enchanting as Chinese children with their oblique and mischievous glances, their craftiness and th 
wholesome love of play. Parents easily give way to children’s whims, and even the most solemn of men delight in amusing them. 
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PENETRATING THE GRIM HEART OF LABRADOR 


Beyond the Last North American Frontier—The Unknown Magnificence of 


ai Grand Falls—Discovering a Mighty Cataract—Adventures on a 
¢ Treacherous River 


By VARICK FRISSELL 


J nothing whatsoever of value.” This is the testimony left 
: by an early mariner who, sailing north as far as Cape 
ugford, was finally discouraged by the iron-bound appearance 
the sentinel-like cliffs. Four thousand feet of granite flung 
raight from the sea! So Labrador frowns upon all visitors to 


Wf sothing was discovered by the English. It contains 


t shores north of fifty-three and has brought upon herself the _ 


pical comment of the sailor who said: “God created the World 
five days, Labrador on the sixth and spent the seventh throw- 
@ stones at it.” Well, it is a rocky coast. I, myself, know the 
eak, forbidding countenance of Mugford and of the Torngats 
il further north where mountains of solid rock rise out of the 
a until they are lost in the clouds. Torngats! Evil Spirits! 


ow well the first Eskimos named them, 
We were sailing northward and the shadow of the coast fell 
I let my mind 


r over us out to sea, for it was late evening. 
ry me 325 miles to the southwest 
to the very heart of the country 
here I had camped exactly thirty- 
1¢ days previously on the margin of 
le of nature’s greatest wonders. 
id Labrador contain ‘nothing what- 
ever of value”? Shivering, | 
oked again at the towering senti- 
Is and for a moment was almost 
clined to believe she did not. 
Far up the Hamilton River near 
e geographical center of the Labra-, 
yr plateau falls America’s second 
iagara. Over Grand Falls pour the 
cumulated waters of a thousand 
kes practically unknown to all but 
e Naskaupee and Montagna Indi- 
is who wander at will from Arctic 
Gulf, from the Straits to the Great 
ay in the west. But Pitsketonaw 
t steams) ‘is taboo for the red 
ins. Did not the evil manitu of 
rand Falls give a deadly sickness 
every man of old Kamoques’ tribe 
hen they visited the spot only ten 
ars ago? ‘Therefore, what vague 
jowledge the world has gained 
mes from early factors of the 
udson Bay Company and the very 
casional narrative of a visitor. 
In 1891 Carey and Cole reached 
‘and Falls, but, having lost their 
noes, barely escaped from the 
untry on an improvised raft. The 
me summer Dr. Henry G. Bryant, 
Philadelphia, arrived at the Falls 
th a party, made a measurement of 
e drop, but because of the dense 
uds of vapor failed to obtain suc- 
ssful photographs. This difficulty 
as experienced by A. P. Low, the 


five miles. 


IN THE HEART OF LABRADOR 


After the exhausting trip up the lower stretch of the angry 
Hamilton River, the explorers reached Lake Winokapan, over 
whose peaceful waters they paddled comfortably for thirty- 
In the interior of Labrador there are many great 
lakes, some of them from fifty to one hundred miles long. 


Canadian explorer who by his expeditions from 1892-1895 has 
contributed almost all the extant geographical knowledge con- 
cerning Labrador’s 520,000 square miles. 

It is not strange that so inaccessible a region as Grand Falls 
should be practically unknown as far as the world is concerned. 
But if apathy and traditional aversion to the “land of Cain” has 
hidden not only Grand Falls but the rest of the country’s natural 
wealth from the public eye, I revealed a streak of perversity by 
allowing my curiosity to be kindled to the utmost. Nor was it 
dampened when in April, 1925, a letter came from Dr. Wilfred 
Grenfell in India telling the story of still other wonders rumored 
to be lost in the wilderness where man had never been. 

So, having found at Yale Jim Hellier, who felt the lure of the 
wild as I did, it was more or less inevitable to find ourselves early 
last summer at the settlement at Northwest River, the gateway to 
the vast, mysterious interior. : 

Of the many things lost within 
Labrador the one Jim and I hoped 
particularly to find was a rumored 
falls over which leapt a river called 
by native trappers, for want of a bet- 
ter name, the “Unknown.” In 1922 
this river apparently had been seen 
from a hilltop by an American called 
Thomas. From the story which I 
have from his guide, I understand 
that the “smoke” of still another 
falls had been visible in the distance 
but could not be reached. To find 
this river and to make the first 
photographs of Grand Falls was an 
object that to Jim and me seemed 
worthy of any amount of effort. 

Looking among the white men of 
Northwest River, it was not long be- 
fore we found two who were willing 
to make the trip with us. As every 
winter the search for new trapping 
territory had driven Northwest River 
men farther and farther from home, 
Bob Michelin was now annually in- 
vading the wilderness far above 
Grand Falls. Since in order to reach 
their grounds these white settlers of 
Labrador must use canoes, they have 
become almost as skillful on the tur- 
bulent rivers as their Indian rivals. 
Altogether Bob’s experience and eye 
for caution made a good combination 
with the younger, stronger and more 
reckless temperament.of his nephew, 
John Michelin. 

At the last moment a fifth member 
joined our party, Jean Fornier. 
Gold fever had lured this French- 
man to the Yukon in 1895 as it had 
to Labrador in 1923. Though the 


8 


Stag Bay rush 
had been a com- 
plete fiasco engi- 
neeredby un- 
scrupulous real 
estate men who 


sold_ worthless 
stakes for high 
prices, neverthe- 


less Fornier had 
not given up hope. 

On July eighth 
we crossed Goose 
Bay to Travers- 
pine by motor- 
boat. Here Bob 
broke the bad 
news to his wife, 
who had looked 
forward to a sum- 
mer of mutual 
happiness picking 
ined: ele) bear 
ries. Only two weeks previously her enterprising husband had 
floated home with his load of Spring fur and already he was on 
his way back into the bush. 

In the chilly hour before sunrise the wake of our motor-boat 
ruffled the glassy waters of Traverspine and distorted the per- 
feet images of pine trees and the solitary gray shanty in which 
no doubt all but one of the Michelins were still sleeping. 

We seemed barely to make headway against the sweeping cur- 
reut and it was not till well after noon that Muskrat Falls stood 
over our bow reminding us that above this point we would have 
to depend on our arms rather than an engine to propel us against 
the 270 miles of rapids and quick water to the goal.of our jour- 
ney. 

To Jim and me, who had not carried heavy loads for years, 
the portage around Muskrat Falls seemed unusually steep and 
long. Though we sweated and slipped and groaned and Jim ad- 
mitted that the “tump line’? seemed to be pulling his head down 
his throat, nevertheless we tried to conceal our clumsiness. But 
as in a sudden fury I kilied at one blow ninety-six black flies and 
mosquitoes who were feasting upon my defenseless flesh, two 
bags of flour and the beans fell to earth with a thud that at- 
tracted John’s attention. “If you think this is bad,” he said, 
looking over one shoulder with a supercilious smile, “wait till 
you get to the Big Hill.” I muttered to myself that it wasn’t the 
load, but “my God! will these insects leave behind anything but 
our bones ?” 


fare with flies and mosquitoes. 
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BUCKING THE CURRENT 


A canoe trip into the interior of Labrador is exhausting work, involving a constant struggle with 
. Here the explorers are seen nosing their way 
through debris that filled the river after a recent landslide. 


swift waters, long portages, and difficult tracking. 


AN EARLY MORNING START 


In following the Hamilton River into the interior of Labrador the explorers had to wage constant war- 
In this picture one of the party is seen with his head covered by a 
protective netting. ea 
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We did not e} 
joy the beautif 
twilight of th 
first evening. / 
soon as camp Wi 
made I crawl} 
into theten} 
drawing close tl} 
insect-proof ne} 
ting behind, ar) 
tenderly felt th 
glands in my neell 
which were a| 


poison. That fir] 
day the hum of 
thousand mosqu 
toes, the ache Gj 
tired muscles, fy 
the roar of, /al 
angry river h 
ae ae all contributed #) 
a disheartening atmosphere and Grand Falls 270 miles away hal 
seemed more distant than New York. However, by the evenin} 
of the third day (July 11th) with forty-two miles of black, boi 
ing water behind, even Bob’s pessimism relented to the exter 
of admitting that there was still hope of going on. Howevej 
as he remarked, “The worst is yet to come. Lots of white wate 
ahead.” During the next week, as we laboriously “tracked” © 
canoes up-stream, I often remembered this remark. ; 
When most of the worst parts of the river had been passec 
Lake Winokapan with its long stretch of smooth water was né 
far ahead. It is curious how often one is most cheerful ju 
before disaster. One afternoon Bob and I were working ahea 
round a “point” no worse than fifty others that both canoe 
had safely passed earlier in the trip. As usual we stopped to helj 
the other canoe and Bob waded to a rock fifty feet from sho 
in order to get a direct pull on the tracking line. But above th 
noise of the river words were inaudible and John misunderstoo 
the signals that we had adopted. Before Bob was prepared t 
haul, John shoved the nose of the canoe beyond the bowlde 
around which the water rushed. Swept broadside, the craft fil 
and almost capsized at Bob’s efforts to check it. The only thin 
he could do was let go the line and hope that one of us woul 
catch it and bring the canoe to shore further downstream. How 
ever, a mischievous eddy sent it beyond reach so that Bob and 
were forced to begin a wild chase in the remaining canoe. 
Soon in midriver, I felt the wind blowing back my hair and coo 


AN ESKIMO MATRON 4 
This supercilious old lady is not the most amiabl 


representative of her race. Like most Eskimo 
she looks on strangers with disapproval. 


Be 
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g my face as we flew downstream. The helpless canoe was evi- 
mtly being carried towards the opposite bank, so as soon as I 
ould fish up the “tracking line” we began futilely to tow in that 
lrection. It was useless. The runaway canoe had overturned 
ith its load and our stern was dragged downstream. We were 
addling upstream desperately but going down the river prob- 
bly no slower than fifteen miles per hour! I looked over one 
noulder and saw a sea of foaming rapids still four hundred 
ards below but rushing upon us with alarming speed. As long 
; we were carried along by the drifting canoe our predicament 
as helpless, so in order to get some slack I tied on a spare line. 
During the momentary interval of freedom Bob in the stern 
lanaged to turn the bow around and by paddling hard we suc- 
seeded in reaching the bank before the slack had been taken up. 
hus we saved the most indispensable part of our equipment, but 
was disheartening to see upon the flood of the stream several 
addles, boxes, and bag number five containing fifty pounds of 
uicy prunes, Transported all the way from California they had 
een our greatest luxury and I had boasted they were as big as 
ranges. 
‘Having rescued the three long-faced survivors from the oppo- 
te bank we made a careful examination of our loss. Though 


ur loss was slight, Jean Fornier missed his tent, almost all his 
i 


BOWDOIN CANYON BELOW THE FALLS 


ter the mighty waters of Grand Falls plunge into a cylindrical basin of 

sing foam, they pour turbulently between the perpendicular cliffs of 

wdoin Canyon five hundred feet high. Over a distance of only twelve 

les from the top of the falls tag waters of the Hamilton River descend 
te 760 feet 
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THE GRAND FALLS OF LABRADOR 


With a roar like thunder the Grand Falls hurl themselves over a precipice 
three hundred and twelve feet high, and from the churning cauldron at 
their base arise great clouds of spray and mist which float™in the air like 
smoke. These mighty falls, which only a few white men have viewed, are 
a striking example of Labrador’s unbounded resources. Here are more 
than four million horse power of energy that may be harnessed and 
utilized for the development of Labrador’s natural wealth. This 1s the 
first successful photograph ever taken of this little-known natural wonder, 


provisions and his prospecting tools. ‘The Frenchman was offered 
our small tent and was assured that there were plenty of pro- 
visions left to keep us all from starving. I tried to minimize the 
gravity of the situation and I think I would have succeeded ex- 
cept that it began to rain and the indigestion from which Bob 
had been suffering became more acute. The night was dismal 
and from the neighboring tent issued the groans of the French- 
man: “Oh God! All’s lost, all’s lost!” The real trouble was 
that he was lying in a puddle. Still, I found it hard to smile 
when I heard the great river rushing through the night and then 
thought of Grand Falls 130 miles away. 

We spent the next two days in camp drying out the provisions 
and repairing the damage that had been done. On the morning 
we embarked the river sparkled in shafts of sunlight. From 
here to Lake Winokapan the Hamilton becomes ever narrower, 
crowded in between grim cliffs a thousand feet high. Faster 
and ever faster the pent-up stream rushed as if determined to 
prevent our advance. Fortunately we were by this time hardened 
to work and did not mind the almost continuous poling and 
tracking to which we were forced to reach the peaceful waters of 
Lake Winokapan. 

The current on Lake -Winokapan is imperceptible but winds 
can prevent canoes from embarking. By noon on July twenty- 
first a northwest breeze furrowed up little rollers and forced us 
to land. But by sunset, the wind having died out, we continued 
up the long narrow lake while one by one the stars appeared 
and were reflected from the glassy surface. What a vast wilder- 
ness Labrador seemed. In the silence of the night even the dip 
of our paddles must have been audible for miles if there had been 
anyone to listen. Nature seemed to be preparing a. miracle. 
Presently streamers of light fanned the sky, becoming more and 
more colored, and occasionally silhouetting the grotesque outline 
of acloud. We covered the thirty-five miles of the lake by morn- 
ing. On July twenty-fourth, seventeen days after leaving North- 
west River, we at last reached the beginning of the portage route 


INDIAN INHABITANTS OF THE LABRADOR WILDERNESS ist ta am 
Indians and Eskimos are still the lords of Labrador’s desolation—a desolation that awaits exploitation and development to yield the treasures 


natural resourees. 


The Labrador Indians trade furs with the white man, but they resent his efforts to invade their territory and they withhold inf 


tion which will endanger their sovereignty of the wilderness. The Indians inhabit the interiors and they are deadly enemies of the Eskimos wh 
on the coast. 


which for twenty-five miles leads across a series of lakes and 
catries to the upper waters of the Hamilton above Grand Falls. 
Here in a tilt built by trappers we discovered the rusty rifle and 
sextant abandoned in 1891 by Carey and Cole when, canoes de- 
stroyed and facing starvation, they began their desperate escape 
to the coast. So this was the Big Hill whose first ascent was seven 
hundred feet in a quarter mile! To make the grade more diffi- 
cult, rain had recently coated the path with mud. 

As soon as the duffle had been thrown ashore, John and I be- 
gan to struggle up with the big canoe, whose weight had been in- 
creased by about twenty-five pounds of water which had soaked 
into the timbers. Being a novice in the art of handling canoes, 
I consented to put my head between two parallel paddle blades 
which were then closely tied together upon my shoulders so that 
I was as helpless as a man in a pillory. The next few minutes 
proved that John and I made a poor team. J am nearly twenty 
inches taller than he and take a longer stride. It was not sur- 
prising therefore that the canoe fell to one side and dragged us 
unheroically to the ground, where the devil of a device around 
our necks held us securely prisoners till we were rescued by Bob. 
I was quickly gaining experience and with Bob in John’s place 
the canoe ascended more gracefully. Indeed this was more due 
to Bob than myself, for he must have uttered many a silent oath 
as I jerked and slipped and swayed behind, several times threat- 
ening to dislodge the burden from his shoulders. But after forty 
minutes of the most honest labor I have ever done we reached 
the crest and then the relief by contrast was so great that we 
continued on the level for another mile, carried on by sheer mo- 
mentum before remembering to stop. That night for the first 
‘time we pitched camp on a quiet lake far from the rush of the 
great river. We had carried nearly half the duffle and could 
return for the rest on the morrow. For three days we followed 
an inextricable tangle of small lakes and short carries. On the 
latter each of us would carry at least two loads, during which we 
learned stoically to bear the vicious attack of the army of mos- 
quitoes and black flies, for with our hands engaged there could 
be no defense. Fly dope was useless because it melted and ran 
off with the perspiration. 

Sunday, July twenty-sixth, was a hot, windless day. During the 
morning I knew that the larvae of millions of mosquitoes were 
hatching in the swamps recently refreshed by a shower. Only 
two hours of forenoon heat was needed to do the work. ~ Soon 
the woods were humming with the monotonous birthday song 
of insects enjoying the first rapture of life. ‘But as the portage 
path led over a hill a new sound became audible above the drone 
of flies. It sounded like the low rumble that the paddle wheels 


of a distant steamer make on a breathless sea. Looking 1 
direction of the sound I saw a cloud rising vertically from 
horizon and knew it was the “smoke” of Grand Falls. Tho 
these were more than fifteen miles away their rumble ca 
us frequently that day and the next. 
What a relief it was to be so near our destination. We 
at once have cut cross country and reached the Falls in less # 
a day. But the best view was said to be had from the fu 
bank, and the river could be only crossed in the lake expanst 
that begin eight miles above the Falls. However, by Tuesdé 
we had reached these and could experience the new sensation 
going with the current. Shooting downstream we soon reachi 
the limit of navigation where the river contracts and begins o1 
of the wildest descents in North America. | 
At this point we established a permanent camp. But as t 
sun was still well up in a cloudless sky, I decided to take Johj 
and continue on foot to the Falls at once in order not to mi 
the good light that obtained for photography. “a 
The distance was far greater than I had expected. Walkin 
along the bank of the rapids whenever possible, the swollen rive 
often covered the willows and it was only with difficulty that w 
pushed or cut our way through them. Often we walked throug 
the woods and tried to listen for the thunder of the Falls, but th 
roar of the rapids cut off all remoter sounds. A. P. Low esti 
mated that the river descends 760 feet in twelve miles, includin: 
the perpendicular drop at the Falls of 312 feet. | Wonderin 
where the cataclysmic terminal of this wild rush could be, Joh 
and I finally broke out of the woods for another look. Th 
river had bended gradually towards the south and now less tha 
five hundred yards away we could see a column of “smoke” ris 
ing into the air. At our feet the mad waters leaping into wave 
ten feet high rushed heedlessly onto the brink. I remembe 
watching a gull nonchalantly ride out into the furious torrent am 
I wondered how it could enjoy such reckless sport. Walkin 
through the woods again, the deep boom of the Falls now grad 
ually dominated all other sounds and quickly guided us in th 
right direction. é 
I will quote an extract from my journal of July twenty 
eighth: “The ledge on which we stand is so near the torrer 
that we are often spattered by spray. But at our level the wat 
has already begun its terrific descent and in order to see the 
ginning of the drop we must look up twenty feet. There 
river looks angrily down on us and would sweep us into s 
were it not for the mysterious forces of nature which throw 
main volume towards the opposite bank at a steep incline. 
“For, miles the Hamilton has gathered the speed and mom 
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: A LOST WONDER OF THE WILDERNESS 
€ author and his companion were the first white men to look upon thes2 falls which have been hidden in the heart of Labrador from time im- 


morial and are part of a river called “The Unknown.” 


A narrow islani rock splits the cataract into two roaring arms of water which form the 


letter “Y.” For this reason the falls have been christened with the name of “Yale.” 


m necessary for a magnificent display of strength. It is not 
shlegmatic river heedless of its sudden termination, but an en- 
red stream fully conscious_of its fate. When it at last reaches 
: precipice it will not bend at once to gravitation, but with a 
ghty leap it will seize the air before it can be bowed. And so I 
1 the ground tremble at this terrific struggle of forces, and 
re is good reason for my awe when I watch this resentful tor- 
it gradually give way to gravity. Not without a roar that would 
nce thunder, not without a spiteful explosion of steam that 
uld shame the simultaneous efforts of a hundred thousand 
lers, does this proud cataract finally give in. 
‘As I try to follow the course of the Falls to the bottom I 
nk of myself as a miniature Gulliver in Brobdignag. An in- 
le giant is filling a cylindrical basin with boiling water and I 
‘standing on the rim. Seething clouds of steam hide the bot- 
1, but presently a gust of air clears the atmosphere enough for 
to discern a world of ever-changing shadows. Upon the sides 
the Basin and upon the boiling water far below they are cast 
the variable vapors. 
‘Thus the Hamilton drops at one step 312 feet. Presently 
steam is blown over the western cliffs and we can make out 
further course of the river as it leaves the Basin between 
-hundred-foot perpendicular cliffs of Bowdoin Canon. 
height it appears but a narrow ribbon of white. ‘Seems to 
crawling,’ I shout to John at the top of my lungs. But my 
rds are inaudible. 
‘Looking diametrically across the Basin we can see a green 
adow sloping down to the edge of the opposite cliffs. Ap- 
ently it is irrigated by perpetual rain, for several brooks run 
vn along it and spill over the precipice in silvery cascades. 
t before these delicate curtains of lace can fall very far they 
torn to shreds and’ lifted skywards again by currents of air 


From | 


from the mysterious Basin. Falling back on the meadow they 
evidently repeat this process indefinitely.” 

Thinking we could have a good view of the front of the Falls 
from this meadow, I put my lips close to John’s ear and shouted 
at the top of my lungs that we would make a detour around the 
Basin. A “perpetual rain” is stating mildly the shower of vapor 
that soaked us before reaching our destination. But it was worth 
getting wet, for from the green meadow, as occasional gusts 
swept the “smoke” away, I managed to make what I believe are 
the first successful photographs of Grand Falls. 

It was pitch dark before we stumbled through the thickets 
back into the circle of firelight of our camp upstream. Never- 
theless, we were up at dawn since I was anxious to re-photograph 
the Falls in the morning light. Taking a small tent and several 
days’ provisions we established a sub-camp near enough to the 
Falls to make conversation difficult. In the evening we planned 
the next venture. 

How distant was the tributary called by trappers the “Un- 
known River”? In his report of the Hamilton River, A. P. Low 
writes, “Above Disaster Rapids a large branch flows in from the 
west in a well-defined valley. Inquiries made among the Indians 
who had hunted about here failed to yield any information con- 
cerning this stream and they were surprised to hear of its exist- 
ence, as they all were without knowledge of any large stream 
between the main river and the Elizabeth River, which enters 
Lake Winopapau.” There is no indication of this stream on 
Low’s map, however, and for this reason the drainage of the 
Grand Falls region has been confused in all atlases. My belief 
that we could throw light .on the geography of the region only 
augmented my natural enthusiasm to explore the mysterious river 
upon which a high waterfalls was rumored to be. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE CITY OF SUPREME TRANOQUIEETT 


Denmark’s Gracious and Contented Capital—The True Copenhagener—A 
Metropolis Without Squalor and Confusion 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


ODAY Copenhagen is cool, gray and 

i melancholy. It is not untypical of many 

a day even in the height of summer. 
The air seems felted, as if the close-packed 
clouds vaulted the city, and while the echoes 
are louder and more hollow than usual 
Copenhagen moves around on a quiet foot. 
“Mo-ar!,’ I hear a youngster bawl for his 
mother. That is the only sharp sound. Other- 
wise this city is muted. It is, among all the 
modern cities that I know, the one that most 
seldom raises its voice. In listening to it, 
except when carpets are being beaten, I 
already find a clue to why Copenhagen is so 
charming. Its life has tension and yet it is 
quiet. It has captured poise. 

This poise, this grave tranquillity, is like the 
subtlest of wine. I feel it in the buildings, in 
the manners of the people, in the behavior of 
the children. Copenhagen dogs bark less fre- 


country, except perhaps Greece, “has this 
moderation been so admirably achieved. In 
no country has there been so little affectation. 

I see Copenhagen as still life. I know 
almost nothing of the language, I have 
few or no acquaintances, and for days at a 
time I am completely and deliciously alone. 
Yet each time that I visit it—this is the fifth 
time—I say to myself, “yes, charm is infallibly 
here, I am steeped in it, I can always come 
back here and find it again.” 

Not certainly, of course. A man likes or 
dislikes a city for reasons in the-depth of his 
being. Arnold Bennett, rather cold to Flor- 
ence, writes warmly of the hideous pottery 
towns in England. If such a thing can be, 
it is imaginable that a man could love Chicago 
and hate Venice. But if we make of cities 
the mere background to the personal ad- 
venture of, our life, it is still. true that 


quently than dogs elsewhere. I detect in their 
eyes a knowledge that they are Copenhageners. 


each city has its genius. 


Sometimes a Dane will break the polished stillness in which life hagen, 


reflects itself by banging a glass with a knife and calling, Tjener, 
but he is one of those to whom time is money, he is not rich 
enough to be a Copenhagener in time. 

If I am in a hurry and think that Line One is proceeding too 
soberly, I say to myself, “No, this trolley car is more intelligent 
than you are. It has imbibed the spirit of the city. 
surely and level-headed trolley. 
of Line One, go to Berlin or to London. Take your life in your 
hands and cross the Place de la Concorde.” here, even with a 


I know that Copen- 
hagen is a modern 
capital. JI know that 
it has copied a few of 
the electric signs that 
have St. Vitus’ dance. 
I can see signs of “en- 
terprise’” in various 
quarters, and I can feel 
that underneath it is 
perhaps proud to have 
a traffic problem. But 
this to me does not 
seriously threaten that 
tranquillity which 
makes of Copenhagen 
a true capital of the 
Danish people. It is a 
ripple on the surface. 
The depths are not 
stirred. What those 


depths are it is not for 


a superficial visitor to 
say. But I would risk 
this observation: 
nature in Denmark has 
played its tune in a 
very few octaves, both 
as to scenery and as to 
resources, and human 
nature follows suit. 
Hence the first trait of 
the Danes, a sense of 
proportion. Hence its 
second trait, that man 
is the measure of polit- 
ical and social values 
in Denmark. In no 


Yet to detect that spirit is difficult. 


of unity. Clearly 
which is the chief 
has avoided extrava 
it cannot afford to 
knows them person 
come speculators and 


It 4s.a. lei 
If you do not like the minuet 


capital to 
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mate ee hse 


ALONG COPENHAGEN’S WATERFRONT 


Copenhagen has had the wisdom to make her waterfront as attractive as possible and even 

in the busiest sections it never becomes a place of ugliness and confusion. In the back- 

ground is seen the curious clock tower of the town hall with its copper-sheathed spire rising 

347 feet above the busy street. The old gabled buildings lining the quay are characteristic 
of Danish architecture. 


And I feel that i 
what I enjoy is not in myself alone but in the real spirit of Copen- | 


It is obvious to say that 4 
here one finds the classic quality, the sense of purity, the sense | 
Copenhagen has avoided imitation, | 
source of modern vulgarity, and] 
gance in its effects, perhaps because }} 
be extravagant. The Danes, as one | 
ally, find it hard at times not to 
> plungers, mystics and fantasists. But | 
set forth, 


they have | 
stayed classic in com 
posure. Copenhagen } 
has perfected itself | 
within limits. (7 

One sees this in such 
a modern building as) 
the Police Headquar- | 
ters. Outside this is as © 
uncompromising as a 
warehouse. It is bleak. 
But its gray face is in| 
telligent, it has an im- 
posing entrance with | 
the Striking watch 
man’s star to give it 
personality. And one 
has only to mount : 
few steps to enter into ) 
a swinging circular 
courtyard that is the 
first word in ordre et 
beauté, luxe, calme et. 
volupte. Here is a 
building that has found 
its own principle and 
completeness inside 
that principle. Econ-— 
omy and cleanness of 
line, the courage of 
color, resource of de- 
tail, the boldness of 
the inner court. It is 
not rich in material, 
but, like Denmark it 
self, it is strong in i 
management of modest 
material. It is quiet i 
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s triumph. It does not 
<pend itself in excess of 
ay kind. It does not de- 
art at any instant from 
Ss consciousness of a 
fim preoccupation. But 
side that preoccupation 

soars. 

Copenhagen does soar. 
tis a.city of towers. But 
Meine captice of its} 
Iwers, in their romanti- 
ism and their exuber- 
nce, there is always a 
ense of play and propor- 
on. Stand on Holmens 
ro and look along the 
anal toward Absolon. It 
lay be the hour when 
owers are no_ longer 
eing sold, and the fish 
aatket is closed. The 
ulls swirl above the 
anal, a plume of move- 
aent above the low-lying 
oofs. Here, in the mel- 
ow color, the placid 
ot, the equable 
anal, there is none of the 
vorld’s fever. It is not 
ich Amsterdam, with 
ava to draw from. It is 
ot London, fattened on 
mpire. It has no guilty 
ecret of squalor under 
ts glory. It is simple, 
an did, felicitous. Its 
listances are opaline. 

But is it meager? I am 
uzzled to account to my- 
elf for the impression of 
ichness I have in Copen- 
lagen in stimmer, and 
hen I remember. No 
irchitecture is more won- 
lerful than the architecture of a fine tree, and in the parks of 
Sopenhagen one is enchanted. I have spent hours in Kastellet, 
n Orsteds Park, in Frederiksberg Have, in Sondermarken, and 
n Kongens Have. What other city invites the eye with flowers 
n this way, or has such lyric passages? The forecourt of the 
<ongelig Bibliothek, with its rose and lavender borders, is unique 
n my experience of public places outside Oxford. No wonder 
he children are brought there, and that a thrush is almost as 
nuch at home there as Griffenfeld or Kirkegaard. 

I find the same discretion in the people themselves. A few 
nornings ago as I was walking down Roskilde Landevej, I heard 
music inside Frederiksberk Slot. A pacifist does not approve 
sven of military music, but the morning was so pleasant that I 
ould not resist going in the open gate. It was a peaceful scene 
n a military'stronghold. Under the arch stood three small boys 
n purple shirts and wet, well-brushed hair. A girl twirling a 
yellow pansy in her hand was intent on the music. So was the 
vegetable delivery man in his apron, with an empty basket on 
his arm. So was a bearded teacher with his wife, who, I was 
slad to see, had not ventured so far as Frederiksberg without 
bringing with them the means to sustain the body. A sturdy 
fellow in white overalls came in, four bottles of beer in one 
hand, blond as flax, with a rubicund face and a beer contour. 
He clattered along, regardless of sweet music. An elderly house- 
keeper bustled by, a pail in one hand and a whistling kettle in 
the other: she was part of the Danish army. Meanwhile across 
the cobbled yard, where the grass is sprouting, the band was 
playing serenely while on white benches behind it several military 
heroes were taking their ease. Above them the yellow walls, 
above the yellow walls the sea-green roof, above the sea-green 
roof the immaculate summer sky. We who had intruded into 
this sanctuary were extremely quiet, pretending to the sergeant 
at the door that we were not present, and he also pretended we 
were not present, but, glared at a strange dog that had ventured in. 
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houses of Copenhagen. 


A CITY OF SOARING TOWERS 
Fantastic spires which are among the architectural curiosities of Europe dominate the placid, comfortable old gabled 
The city is not one of the oldest in Europe, and it was not until the twelfth century that it 
changed from an obscure fishing village to an active trading center. 

with a population of nearly half a million. 
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Been. 


Today it is Denmark’s most prosperous city 


This was a curious little dog. He had walked into the grass- 
grown cobbled yard, and was standing beautifully attentive, his 
tail curved into a circle. Alas, another dog, a poodle, saw him 
and started forward to fraternize. The sergeant could not bear 
it. His mustache bristled. He went into his lodge for a whip. 

But did he start after the dog? No. Being a Dane, he pre- 
tended he had no real interest in the poodle as long as possible. 
Then, the minute he got the chance, he swiped at the intruder, 
growling a few war-worn words in his mustache. It was per- 
haps a mistake. The proprietress of the poodle, an elderly dame 
in a trailing dress of black with polka dots, withdrew haughtily, 
saying the hound had as much right there as any other member 
of the public. “Has he?” asked the sergeant bitterly. But the 
dame swept out. Unfortunately the poodle didn’t. He dodged 
around, and in another minute he was back near the music with 
his little friend, while a red setter from the Slot, smelling com- 
pany, came down the castle steps like a host. 

The restraint of the Danes in their quarrels, out of obedience 
to comedy, is in itself a comedy. The kettle boils, but there is 
only a thin whistle. 

The thing I like best is the way the older people treat the 
children. The Danish man strikes me as having the same tact 
and gentleness with children as the Danish woman. I watched 
a rather gruff man who was leading a child of three when they 
encountered a dog. The dog leaped at the child, making him 
scream. Instead of hitting the dog, or shaking the child, the man 
spent five minutes bringing the little boy to the point where he 
really wanted to pet the dog. It was the sort of scene which, 
without a touch of sentimentality, showed imagination. The 
attitude is seldom sentimental. On the contrary, it is calm and 
patient. But what one likes is to see the lovely naturalness of 
small beings who eagerly trust themselves to their elders, and 
who are sure of them. This is not a trait of class or ef social 
status, as it so often is in wealthy countries. Except in the case 
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of very poor chil- 
dren who go wild, 
in quarters near 
the canals for in- 
stance, the proof 
of this gentle un- 
derstanding is 
everywhere. It is 
in the children’s 
faces, in their gay 
clothes, especially 
Inthe titres fi 
voices. The strident 
yellwithwhich 
the small Ameri- 
can child tries to 
make himself 
heard above the 
scream of adult 
American life, and 
the cruel way his 


little core CL Y On special occasions, the great Moorish concert hall at Tivoli, Copenhagen’s pleasure ‘resort, is illu- Kirke aeaie a 
out tor the new  ininated with electricity. At Tivoli, in a vast enclosure in the heart of-the city, Copenhageners of all Irke im ack 
stimulus. after. the classes gather for amusement. kirtle and bla 
early dose of jazz, pantoufles? D 


is in singular contrast to the wonderment, the big-eyed reflective- 
ness of the small Dane. If the little ego is to unfold naturally, 
it is certainly n  ¢ ot better to force it and then thwart it. 
Hans Christian Andersen was rightfully a Dane. 

But itisnotall gs smooth sailing. I heard a tiny boy who 
wouldn’t keep u p with his companions in Frederiksberg 
Park called pig e, pige, in the universal male way. I 
heard a young woman on a bench in Kastellet explode, 
“han er saa egot isisk!” She had found men out. There 
are, by the wa y, two dominant types of Danish women, 
if one is. to jud ge by the chin. There is the young 
woman with we @ ll-drawn features and clear will, who 
looks outward a Way nd acts on her environment confidently. 
And there is th e woman with the egg-shaped chin to 
whom life is di} ficult and the environment depressing. 

) Is she morose or sullen or self- 
absorbed? I watch her, speculating 
on the number of frustrated lives 
even in Denmark. Among the 
men, apparently, a large number 
seem to become happy and even 
butter-fat in running a small shop. 
Whether as grocer or as hardware 
man, or as butcher or baker, the 
little czardom satisfies him. What 
little czardom is open to these 
women? They seem, on the sur- 
face, leaden-spirited and dull. 

But the Danish girl, as a rule, 
dazzles the visitor. In Venice some 
years ago I met Robert Edmund 
Jones, the foremost decorator in 
the American the- 
aterat His avons 
face was excited 
and he was breath- 
less:. | He’ ‘said ohne 
was flying from the 
charm of the Scan- 
dinavian woman. 
He kept murmuring, 
“goddesses,” “divin- 
ities,” “how can the 
men keep from go- 
ing mad!” 

I explained to him 
that many of them 
wear smoked glasses 
and in that way sur- 
vive, while the san- 
ity of the rest is in 
the keeping of two 
humanitarians, Tu- 
borg and Carlsberg. 


ra 


ARCHITECTURAL ACROBATICS 
The tower of the Frelsers Kirke departs from 
a conventional square base and then proceeds to 
spiral heavenward with a circular staircase 
coiled around it on the outside. 


IN COPENHAGEN’S WHITE CITY 


a Mexican priest, or the religion of a com- 
munist. 
bitious a Dane may be, or how torn by dis- 


of the Cope 
gener—the Ko 
havner with a 
Does one mean 
fragile elderly g 
tleman in a higl 
collar, who le 


dainty lilac wh¢ 
skims along with ; 
bathroll on h 
‘cy cle® (Orm 
Adonis on his w 


one mean Hr. Grosserer, Hr. Redaktionssek- 
retaer, Hr. Polsemager? Does one mean the 
banality of Vesterbrogade or the little social 
frisson of Stroget? The booming’ social- 
democrat, his hand warm on the waiter’s arm, 
is no less a Copenhagener than the high-nosed 
bureaucrat a little shiny at the seams. When 
a dwektor has to be buried, the well-filled 
gentlemen in their funeral tall hats are all 
consequential Copenhageners. So are the 
ladies on Line Nineteen coming back late in 
the evening from their colony-gardens, their 
ample laps nursing great dewy bunches of 
flowers. Through all of them, strange to say, 
a common current seems to be running. Labor 
and capital, religion and science, sex and 
society, big business, the little theater, equality 
for women, pure milk, anti-monopoly, prohi- 
bition—these things can agitate the Danes on 
occasion as well as any other community, and 
property and snobbishness in Denmark, even 
hot nationalism, can be as virulent as they 
are elsewhere—as virulent as the religion of 


But no matter how feverishly am- 
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A TOWER OF SERPENTS 
The Borsen, or exchange, of Copenhagen is surmounted by an ingenious 
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spire made by the figures of four dragons. Their heads look down upon 
the city while their tails are twisted together and carried skyward 160 feet. © 


‘ 
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which is rare in European cities. 


10 is painting after a Nobel prize, or how cuttingly jealous one 
ellectual may be about another, the whole community is held 
a sort of bath of reason, which inundates it as the land atmos- 
ere is surcharged by the sea. The social mood is at once 
rvously suspicious and pervasively clement. One’s rights are 
otected by bristling rules, and the rules have no more aggres- 
In in them than the spikes of a porcupine. So, at any rate, 
sls the outsider who has never rubbed up the porcupine. 

Denmark is peaceful, tranquil, pacifist and humane. In so far, 
is Open to the reproach that the Danes are a soft people. But 
10 can believe this who has slept in the average Danish bed? 
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Few cities in Europe possess more quiet charm than the Danish capital. 


WATCHING THE MARIONETTES 


e Copenhageners enjoy the open air not only in their places of amusement but in the many beautiful parks and café 
races with. which the city is filled. The crowds in the Danish capital radiate an air of contentment and happiness 


THE CITY’S FOUNTAINS 
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Perhaps it is a heritage 
from the Viking ships or 
from those wardrobe 
beds which are to be 
seen in all folk museums, 
but however Denmark 
has arrived at its divans 
and couches, the road 
has not been easy. I 
have tried to sleep in 
Aalsgaarde, in Nykob- 
ing, in Vejle, in Esbjerg, 
in Vallekilde, in Koge, 
in Kobenhavn. I did not 
believe there could be 
such beds. “It is an ex- 
cellent bed,” a Dane tells 
me. I examine it. Niels 
Bukh, perhaps, might 
enjoy sleeping on it. It 
is the sort of bed that 
would have certainly 
pleased the Duke of 
Wellington, the Iron 
Duke. I know these ex- 
cellent beds. I have tried 
them. I leave them at 
four in the morning to 
make myself comfort- 
able on the floor. 

The very same people 
who are Spartan in a 
bed have invented the best, the richest, sauces in the world. 

As the summer leaves Copenhagen and the autumn comes, the 
beauty of the city increases. The light of the sky, never harsh, 
has in it the most assuaging tones, unless it folds away its colors 
and gives nothing but a monotony of grey. Even under the grey, 
Copenhagen has diversity of color, especially in its parks. The 
wild ducks in Kastellet, the wild geese in Frederiksberg, the flocks 
of birds who find hospitality in the lakes, know that it is strangely 
pleasant in Copenhagen. They, like myself, have few acquaint- 
ances and know nothing of the language, but one hears that 
they also, in their dialect, cannot help saying tak-tak. 
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squalor under its 


“It has no guilty secret of 


glory—it has avoided imitation, which is the chief source of modern vulgarity.” 
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The Duchess of Richmond, one of 

England’s most famous beauties, 

is represented in the clothes she 

wore at the coronation of Queen 

Anne. Beside her is perched the 

parrot that was her pet for fifty 
years. 


A Fascinating Corner of 


her own collection, “have ever been the delight of the 

nobility and gentry, and the peculiar pet of the royal 
family.” It is a century since the celebrated Madame Tussaud, 
who had learned modeling in Paris and been imprisoned during 
the Revolution, came to London and started her famous collec- 
tion. Fire has recently destroyed most of Madame Tussaud’s 
celebrated works, but if we can no longer gaze upon the little 
Roi de Rome in his golden bassinet and the lovely recumbent lady 
in black velvet who actually breathed, there is another waxwork 
collection in London of even greater historical interest. It is 
small, containing only eleven figures in all, but most of the clothes 
and many of the figures are of the period that they represent, 
and the exhibition is housed in the venerable Westminster Abbey. 

This small company of aristocrats is to be found in the little 
room above the Islip chapel, the first of the chapels on the left 
of the north choir ambulatory, as you enter from Solomon’s 
Porch. The Islip chapel, by the way, is exquisite. Built in 1502, 
it contains some of the loveliest stone carving in the Abbey and 
it was planned by that famous Abbot Islip, who laid the corner- 
stone of Henry VII’s chapel near by. Just over it, in a rather 
dingy little loft, reached by a winding stairway, is the waxwork 
collection. Once there it takes a minute or two to accustom the 
eyes to the dimness. Then one discerns behind black bars the 
sturdy figure of King Charles II., that “Merry Monarch,” of 
whom it was said: ‘No sooner dead than forgotten.” But here, 
in this group of waxen immortals, his piercing eyes, his swarthy 
complexion, his blue and red velvet robes of the Order of the 

arter, now browned by time, make an indelible impression. The 
face is undoubtedly a likeness, for it was modeled at the time of 
the monarch’s death. The clothes with the gold point lace ruffles 
were his own. This effigy, carried at his funeral, stood for two 
hundred years above King Charles’ grave as his only monument, 
and when at last it was removed no other was substituted. There 
has apparently been no lack of interest in the effigy, for the glass 
before the figure is scarred with signatures. 

The custom of placing effigies over graves within a church 
and having “lively images,” as they were called, carried at royal 
funerals had a most antique origin. In England it appears to date 
from the fourteenth century when figures carved from solid 
pieces of wood were carried in the funeral train in place of the 
actual embalmed, uncoffined body of the king. The purpose of 
this was to convince the people that the sovereign was actually 
dead. A wooden figure, clad in the dead king’s regalia, which in 


as WV iter own cote as Mrs. Jarley so aptly remarked of 


Edmund Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, died in Rome at the age 
of nineteen, but his waxen image, royally clothed in robes and 
coronet, lies at full length in the Abbey near the figure of his 
mother, which is seen at the right. 


cA WAXWORK 
‘PAGEAN EOF ENGLISH 
ROYALTY 


Westminster 
Strange Burial Customs of Old England— 
Idiosyncrasies of Kings 


By KATHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 
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The Duchess of Buckingham, who dif 
played such eccentric zeal in rehearsii} 
her own funeral, is magnificently robé 
in jewels and brocade, and she enjojj 
her waxen immortality in the compe l 
of her youngest son, the Marquis ¢ 
Normanby. 


those days no one could possibly have duplicated, was a conn 
ing trick. As the custom continued repeated efforts were ma 
to make the royal images more “lively.” Faces of boiled ne 
were added, but this cuir bowillé, now a lost art, fell out of pra 
tice, at about the time of Henry VI. It was then that model 
in wax was introduced into England. Thereafter, the figures ami 
especially their faces acquired real historical value, for they wer 
usually modeled at the time of the sovereign’s death. Placed @) 
a high draped platform, with a canopy over them, the effigi 
were borne at the head of the funeral train, followed by 
carriage bearing the body. 
The old word “herse” was applied to the canopied structur 
covering the funeral image and not to the vehicle carrying a 
coffin. The draped hangings of this “herse”’ were dotted will 
little poems pasted there by the people as tokens of affection 
funeral wreaths and flowers not being the custom until mued 
later on. Among the Romans it was the exclusive privilege © 
the nobles to have a waxen image of themselves carried at thei 
funerals. The English custom may have derived from the Re 
man occupation of Britain. « 
After the funeral the effigy was placed beside the grave, ai 
remained there almost indefinitely, unless it was mutilated. Some 
times when the noble was unpopular his effigy would be destroyet 
within twenty-four hours. This was the case with the effigy 0 
the Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary General. On the night fol 
lowing his public funeral a group of cavaliers broke into th 
Abbey, ruined the face of the image, and stole the clothes i 
which it was dressed. In general, however, time and the curi 
osity of the public have been the chief destroyers of these antiqu 
figures, some of which today are in rags while others have pet 
force been attired in newer apparel. How strange the nave 6 
the Abbey must have looked in 1658 when the poet Dryden say 
he saw the effigies of Edward I., Henry V., and Henry VII 
“standing about among many others.” These figures have en 
tirely disappeared and that of the “Good Queen Bess” is the old 
est that now remains, F 
The Virgin Queen is regally poised, a crown upon her head, 
mace in one hand, an orb in the other. Her dress of crushed yel 
low satin with its overmantle of velvet edged with ermine is heav 
with ropes of pearls. The costume is not Elizabeth’s own, for b 
1760 the funeral effigy was so dilapidated that it had to be take 
down, and a new one constructed. One writer of a hundred am 
fifty years ago in describing this very collection says, “the rear 0 
this ragged company was brought up with Good Queen Bes: 
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e image of “The Merry Monarch,” Charles II., 
undoubtedly a faithful, lifelike portrait, for it 
was modeled at the time of his death. 


th the remnants of an old 
ty ruff, and nothing else to cover 
r.’ This was unseemly enough, 
d evidently the authorities felt it 
be so,.for now she is most su- 
rbly covered with a gold lace 
ff to boot. 

General Monk, Duke of Albe- 
itle, he who brought about the 
toration of Charles II. in 1660, 
nes next and originally stood be- 
e the figure of William III., 
ich has now entirely disappeared. 
e General wears the armor of his 
ie, steel breast-plate and jack- 
ots, but his famous cap, cele- 
ited by Goldsmith and Barham, 
; been lost. It was in this cap 
it the vergers used to collect their 
ss for showing the wdaxworks, 
ig before the minor canons of 
» Abbey realized that entrance 
irges might afford a much needed 
1 justifiable source of income. 
neral Monk died in January of 
» year 1670. As it was impos- 
le to arrange all the details of 
huge public funeral before April 
that year, his body was laid in 
vault near the monument to 
een Elizabeth. In the same vault 
re laid the bones of Edward V. 
1 his brother, who were discov- 
d in the Tower in 1674. Gen- 
1 Monk’s monument is in a side 
le of Henry VII.’s chapel, and 
re also stood his effigy for more 
in a century. 

The next wooden case with its 
n bars, made as they’ all were 
ne hundred and fifty years ago, 
itains the figures of the sover- 
ns William and Mary. They 
» in their state robes, holding 
pters, and between them on a 
vet cushion reposes their joint 
wn. Mary, who was the niece 


te 
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Lord Nelson’s figure was modeled by a sculptor for whom the 


great naval hero had once posed. 


William and Mary both carry the scepters 
of royalty and between them rests their 
joint crown. 


With its faded regimentals 


and empty sleeve, it has an uncanny lifelike appearance that is not 
possessed by the magnificent statue in the Apbey. 
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The effigy of the great Queen Elizabeth is sumptu- 
ously clothed in yellow satin and ermine. 
carries the mace and orb and is decked with pearls, 


She 


of Charles IL., died of small-pox in 
1695, and it is probably for this 
reason that her face, done from a 
death mask, is so drawn and 
pinched. William, who was not 
nearly so tall as his wife, is posed 
standing on a pillow. 

Next, in a rather dark corner, is 
Queen Anne. She is a magnificent- 
ly ample person clad in silk brocade 
with her long hair flowing down 
upon her shoulders. Close beside 
her is the beautiful Frances Ther- 
esa, widow of the last Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, known as 
“La Belle Stewart.” She it was 
who sat for the figure of Britannia 
on the coinage. Just before she 
died she left orders that she was to 
be “as well done in wax as can be,” 
and she is represented in the actual 
clothes she wore at the coronation 
of Queen Anne. Beside her sits 
her pet parrot, the bird which be- 
longed to her for fifty years and 
died three days after her death. 

The next figures are those of the 
Duchess of Buckingham and her 
sons. The Duchess, who died in 
1743, is represented with her 
younger son, the Marquis of Norm- 
anby, and is chiefly remembered for 
the zeal and interest with which she 
not only planned but rehearsed 
“her own extremely stately fu- 
neral.” Her elder son, Edmund 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
lies at full length, robed and coro- 
neted. He died at the age of nine- 
teen in 1735 at Rome. At about 
this time the practice of carrying 
effigies at funerals was abandoned 
and these are the last ones actually 
made for that purpose. 

There are two other figures con- 
structed in the early nineteenth 

(Continued on page 60) 


Guelma stands upon a rise of land central to a great cup in the mountains, a sort of half-way house between the sea and the ancient capital, 
stantine. 


OUTPOSTS OF ‘ROME’S VANISHED EM‘PIRE 


The Mightiest Stronghold in North Africa—Relics of Rome’s Imperishable 


ONSTANTINE is like nothing else on earth that ever I 
saw. And from the first moment that I saw it, it has stood 


vividly fixed in my mind, 
as, I suppose, it will stand in 
the mind of any man who 
comes upon it from any side. 
For the note of Constantine 
is this: that it is a considerable 
city, standing quite alone, upon 
a platform wholly isolated save 
for the narrowest isthmus-neck 
of approach. On every side 
beyond that very narrow neck 
of approach there fall away 
from its walls not steep or 
common cliffs, but tremendous 
precipices. It is, as it were, 
one rock as big as a mountain; 
but a mountain sufficiently 
leveled upon its upper side 
against the sky to give founda- 
tion for a large town. Fifty 
or sixty thousand human beings 
may have lived crowded upon 
that strange table. Upon the 
one side the huge overhanging 
rocks look towards a broad 
valley, I know not how many 
hundred feet below; upon the 


other, they plunge down into, - 
and equally overhang, a gorge - 


so deep that when you look 
down: into it you think you 
have seen the river bed at the 
bottom, when really you have 
only caught sight of a ledge 
and a track running halfway 
between the height and the 
stream. That stream is the 
tumbling, yellow torrent which 
has been called since the 
Mohammedan conquest “El 


Majesty—What French Civilization Is Doing in North Africa 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrated with original drawings by Edmond L. Warre 
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At Constantine the French have thrown a magnificent suspension bridge 


across the deep gorge of the “E] Rhummel.” Into the sheer precipice that 
surrounds the city is hewn a roadway that seems to climb upon air. 


Rhummel,” that is, “The Tawny” : and I think it will g 
some conception of the gorge and of its depth when I say 


the noise of its waters, ey 
in spate, are hardly heard — 
the night by a man upon tl 
city walls so high above thet 

Segovia is of this chara 
—a town on a rock, and so 
Castel Giovanni. But neither 
of them can compare for 
nitude of impression with 
stantine. I 

Enemies storming Cons 
tine have not only had for so 
many centuries to approach bi 
a very narrow pass, but havi 
once mastered that unique ne¢ 
of land, they had the task i 
posed upon them of still figh 
ing uphill all the way, till t 
came to the last fortificatio: 
the heart of the place—at 
very extreme of the lift 
plateau. 

Neverthless, Constant 
(like nearly all these seemin 
impregnable places) has b 
stormed time after time, — 
deed, the cities that h 
boasted many centuries of 
munity, or even complete im 
munity, from conquest hav 
never been.cities apparently im 
expungable, Cities which seem 
made for eternal defensé 
these, by the very fact of their 
challenge, lure armies on: and 
Constantine, which still looks 
to the eye all but impregnable, 
has fallen with every new con- 
quest of Barbary; the last not 
a century ago; the next to be 
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je know not when. Who knows what the future holds for 
ifrica ? 
| The city was originally called Cirta—a word which some 
gen think means “the Rock” in a Punic dialect. But the 
fficial name was changed by the great Constantine when 
fe had conquered the world with his French and English 
orces against the southern and Levantine troops of his 
lagan rivals; and the new name had so far taken root when 
e Mohammedan desert men came swarming over all this 

| that they kept it in a corrupted form, and that its 

ahabitants call it “Ksantina” to this day. 
The birds of the air are not yet accustomed to think that 
jonstantine is a human capital, though it has been so now 
or longer than any man can remember. The vultures love 
@ poise in mid-heaven above the abysses around the city, 
lying on a level with its highest roofs: and I have known 
lays when, the mist covering the lower ground of the 
toad valleys to the left of the gorge and to the right, all 
Jonstantine seemed like a thing of the air; a city setting 
ut to navigate between earth and sky. 

The French have done with such a site what might be 
wedicted of their energy, their bureaucracy, their order; 
Iso their itch for change. Upon that narrow neck of ap- 
roach which the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, the Vandal, 
he Byzantine generals had forced in turn, they have put 
ip their monument to the great Lamoriciere—but I very 
auch prefer his noble tomb in Nantes, although it be but a 
fanslation from the Italian. Upon the pedestal of this 
tatue they have the words of the trooper who shouted to 
lis general through the dusk after the first repulse, on the 
ve of victory, “Tomorrow the town will be yours, or I 
hall be dead.” The French have also put up a statue of 
Sonstantine himself, the August, the Victorious. He is 
ust outside the railway station on the far side of the town, 
m the edge of the gorge whence you look across the deep 
0 the ramparts of the city. But the most characteristic 
hing they have done is to emphasize this amazing isolation 
nd dominance and height in two ways: first by building 
ridges which span the gulf and show its dizziness, next 
yy driving a road of the most fantastic sort all round the 
ircuit of those unclimbable rocks. It should not be so, 
erhaps, but so it is, that this new highway, cut into the 
recipice (in some places driven in tunnels and arches 
hrough huge bowlders, and in other places so poised that 
Tom its parapet you look sheer down into the gorge) does 
lot detract from the fearfulness of the place, nor even from 


ts majesty. It enhances both. : “The ancients raised monuments everywhere, even in the smaller towns, of 
I have, in speaking of other parts of Barbary, asked the a character and endurance, of a nobility to the eye and a permarence of 
juestion: © What will happen? Can it endure? But of intention, which our modern civilization fails to reach.” 


Constantine, on the rock of Cirta, I have little doubt. These 
hings are greater than man, and even should man abandon them it will be as mighty as ever. What a magnificent stone! 

If one were looking for the most perfect example of what 
European civilization has done upon its return to Africa, one 
would choose Guelma. I do not mean by the words “perfect 
example” the most remarkable, still less the most admirable, 
whether in government or in architecture and other externals. I 
mean: the place where the new effort shows all its various 
qualities, good and bad, at their average. There in the little 
town among the mountains you have the strong memories of the 
Roman time, the mixture in almost equal proportions of the 
European and the native, the astonishing agricultural develop- 
ment with which French energy has marked the fertile lands of 
North Africa, the visible relics of the conquest, and all this set 
in one of the finest and most characteristic landscapes of Bar- 
bary. For Guelma stands upon a rise of land central to a great 
cup in the mountains, a sort of halfway house between the sea 
and the ancient capital, Constantine. 

As you approach the little place you have the full illusion 
of Europe: especially if you come upon it in the spring. The 
beginning of the desert is not three long days’ walk away, not 
half a day in a motor: at least, what I should call the beginning 
of the desert, which is the foot of Aures and the famous cleft 
in the hills which is called in Arabic “the Mouth of the Sahara.” 
Yet here, all around Guelma, are nothing but rich crops, green 
mountainsides, running water, and even, what is rare in Africa, 
large groups of timber. 

“Fifty or sixty thousand human beings may have lived crowded upon oe eeeion = ns pecata 7 serch mead running 
Fuad Aone Ee hteen d.’ Constantine was called Cirta, “The Rock,” until between rows of trees on either side, now mature; a road which 
the great Roman emperor conquered it and gave it his name. might be in the Bourbonnais or the Limagne; which might have 
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Kalaa Sehira is one of the many outpost towns of the far-flung Roman Empire which were transformed into Moham- 
Today these towns are yielding reluctantly to the modernizing influence of the French. 


medan strongholds. 


been transported bodily across the Mediterranean! And as one 
walks along it up the hill, one cannot but expect at the end of 
it an old French town. 

It is when one comes near enough to distinguish detail that 
the African character is first apparent, for the walls still stand 
which were built when the whole country was full of fighting, 
and when the occupation had just begun. And these walls are 
everywhere loopholed for defense against attack. In the same 
view you see, standing up among the group of small provincial 
houses, essentially French in character, standing up in the neigh- 
borhood of a very French parish church and a typically French 
market place (with the unfailing foliage of the mail), the minaret 
of a mosque and the huge semicircle of the Roman theater; a 
pendant to which, upon the other side of the town, is the enor- 
mous ruin of the baths. It stands ponderous after two thousand 
years in the midst of the barracks where the garrison is quartered. 

There has been a deliberate effort to restore the memory of 
Rome, and to impress its greatness upon the men who came in 
upon its decline, and pillaged its ruins. The portrait statues 
set up by antiquity, found buried or cast aside, have been raised 
again upon their pedestals in the public street, and, quite lately, 
the theater has been made to look once more as much as possible 
what it was when Cyprian was 
the head of the struggling Afri- - 
can church, or earlier when the 
Antonines still ruled the world. 

I am not sure whether the 
French have done well or ill in 
this restoration, Politically their 
object was just, and has, per- 
haps, been obtained; but to the 
eye, a thing half of which is 
modern, and which is yet exactly 
modeled upon the antique, has 
something strange about it. Per- 
haps it is only the effect of the 
onlooker’s age. 

When I first saw this mighty 
thing T was a young man in my 
thirty-fourth year. It stood, 
then, a huge hollow of very large 
worn stones, rising in tiers of 
seats one above the other, with 
grass) growing between and 
shrubs, and, perhaps, the half of 
it in ruins, Where the siage had 
been was then nothing but a 
level sward; the ground fell 
abruptly away beyond, and the 
great cup looked solemnly out 
towards the mountains on the 


perous and beautiful city. 
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Cherchell, the old Roman town not far from Algiers, was once a pros- 

I Here, as everywhere in North Africa, the 

French have carefully preserved everything that recalls the memory of 
the great Roman past. 


rary north and on the west 
Now, visiting the plac} 
after twenty years, I can 
not wholly approve thi) 
change. Every old st ‘| 
: that could still serve wai) 
= kept, but all that haej 
fallen into ruin was re} 
placed. An exact scholar} 
ship looked after every 
detail, and has even beer} 
at the pains of a 
round the half-circle of} 
high exterior wall those 
sockets in which were} 
2 placed, so many centuries] 
_--| ago, the masts to suppo: 
the awning that shaded} 
the audience from the} 
African sun. Indeed, th 
great theater of Guelmia 
“o~. | is actually in use again] 
ee and onits new stone stagel| 
has been acted the drama} 
of the Ancients and of 
the Moderns. “Great” I) 
have called it. Yet, some- 
how, it seems smaller) 
with its modern reparations and close copying of the past. It 
seemed more vast and more noble in its abandonment, as it had 
remained for so many centuries, and as I first saw it all those 
years ago. 
~ Guelma is typical not only in its unison of the modern French 
the Mohammedan and the Antique, nor only in its chief char-| 
acter of an African market town, serving the new agricultural 
wealth of the Province; it is typical also of that domesticity and | 
lack of magnificence which, so far, has marked the return of 
Europe to this land. Algiers and Oran are great French cities, 
and Tunis and the lesser places bear the same stamp. But the 
ancients raised monuments everywhere, even in the smaller 
towns, of a character and endurance, of a nobility to the eye, 
and of a permanence in intention, which our modern civilization 
fails to reach, I 
And Guelma shows all this. There is nothing further that 
Europe has done, even on a small scale, to compare with the 
baths in their ruin, or the theater—let alone with what the whole 
place must have been when those buildings were alive. The 
Guelma of antiquity was no larger than the Guelma of today. 
It served the same social purpose, a market town for the farmers. 
in the highlands and of the rich seaward valleys of the Tell. 
Today change is taking place, 
The occasion of my last passing 
through Guelma was a sort of 
little local exhibition or fair of 
agricultural machinery. And of 
the many buyers a large minor- 
ity was native. It was strange 
to note the big American adver- 
tisements attracting a crowd of- 
turbaned men mixed with Euro-_ 
pean farmers, and to see pictures — 
of a reaper and binder on the 
lands of the middle-west stuck 
up here in the African hills for 
an advertisement in that half- 
Eastern, half-European, scene. , 
Africa is full of such things—_ 
I mean full of such odd con-— 
trasts and mixtures, and I, for 
my part, find therein the chief— 
pleasure of African travel. But _ 
nowhere did I see it more nu-— 
merous and balanced. than in| 
Guelma that day of the fair. 
American industry, Islam, the 
ancient Gallic peasant—and the 
majesty of Rome, a_ visible — 
ghost, an enduring,’ impress 
background for it all. t 
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WHAT THE IRISH THINK OF —AMERICA 


Why the Irish Misjudge Americans—The Poor Jarvey’s Idea of Our Opulence— 
America as Ireland’s Refuge 


IS (GIVE SUBIC VAG ZUR SNOIN sm 


This is the ninth in a series of articles that have been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the 
pomts of mew held on America by important nations and peoples of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Umited States today holds the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the 
citizens of tis country know what the other countries of the world think of her. The editors of “TRAVEL” have invited 
various experts to prepare these articles on the chief countries of both the Orient and the Occident. The editors, how- 
ever, disclaim all responsibility for the opinions or views ex pressed in these essays. The series is presented simply as 
expert testmony by men and women thoroughly familiar with the countries of which they write. The previous article 
m the series, “What the Albanians Think of America,” appeared in the February issue of “TRAVEL.” Articles have 
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also appeared on France, Germany, Japan, China, Greece, Italy and South America. 
dealt with are England and Canada. 


Among the countries still to be 


= Chester. A. Arthur, Jr., the arandson of President Arthur, has been intimately associated with the social, political 


and intellectual life of Ireland since 1922. 
political parties; he knows the people, their customs and their country. 


the Free State, he has written extensively on Ireland and addressed large meetings in New York and Boston. 


He was in Ireland during the civil war; he knows the leaders of all Ireland’s 
Since his cousin, Dick Barrett, was executed by 


As an 


American he has associated himself with the Republican party, in Ireland and has spoken at political gatherings in al- 
most all parts of the island. Mr. Arthur’s forebears were all Irish and what he writes about the Irish 1s based on real 


sympathy; understanding, and first-hand knowledge—Editor. 
i 


E all know what the average American thinks of the 
WW Irish. Most of us, unfortunately for the prestige of Ire- 
i land, have to judge the whole Irish people by the emi- 
grants who seek another chance in this new land of ours. We 
hink of Ireland as one vast bog'set like a wet emerald in a wetter 
sea. In this damp island live those preposterous figures, the 
stage Irishmen, who 
sit before small peat 
fires smoking clay 
pipes and surrounded 
by large families, pigs 
and chickens. The one 
fact we are sure of is 
that Irishmen, in spite 
of the fact they govern 
us, Can never govern 
themselves. 

So we generalize 
about the Irish and 
think we know them, 
and forget that Irish- 
men may have a few 
Opinions, equally  ill- 
founded, about us. In 
the first place, unless 
one speaks with twang 
it seems incredible to 
them that one can be 
an American 

Talking of twangs, 
my friend Harold 
Speakman in his recent 
book ‘‘Here’s Ireland,” 
mentions several occa- 
sions on which he 
thought he was being 
insulted. Whenever he 
told the people in the 
country what his na- 
tionality was, he 
was always grieved 
and surprised’ by the 
same reply: “My! but 
you're plain for an 
American!” When he 
was beginning to ue 
spair about his unfor- 
tunate appearance he 
discovered that his 
critics used the word 
“plain” to indicate the 
clearness of his speech! 
Thev understood | his 
English so well that 


send from America. 
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THE ANCIENT SEAT OF IRELAND'S KINGS 


The magnificent ruins that crown the Rock of Cashel in Tipperary County recall the heroic 

period of Irish history. Here it was that King Core MacLuighdheach established a strong- 

hold in the fifth century and here the kings of Munster ruled until the rock was given over 

to the church in the twelfth century. At the Rock of Cashel Henry II received the homage 

of O’Brien, King of Limerick, and later Edward Bruce held his Irish parliament here. Ruins 

of the ancient wall still remain and the cathedral and chapel are among the finest eccle- 
siastical architectural relics in Ireland. 


they doubted the possibility of his actually being an American. 

Of course, just as we judge the Irish by the people who come 
from Ireland, so the Irish judge us by the representatives we 
Unfortunately most of these so-called 
Americans are Irish who return home with some of the bad 
habits they have picked up here. They stay with us just long 


enough to acquire more 
money than all their 
Irish relatives put to- 
gether, and more of a 
twang and more bump- . 
tiousness than, any 
real American. .Then 
they return to Ireland 
as “Yanks,” put on all 
kinds of airs, swagger 
about comparing every- 
thing small in Ireland 
to everything big in 
America, and do all 
they can to make their 
former countrymen 
feel inferior. At the 
same time they refuse 
to pay more for things 
than when they them- 
selves were poor peas- 
ants. No wonder the 
soft-speaking, cour- 
teous Irishmen have 
a poor opinion of 
“Americans.” 

When I asked Father 
Flanagan, a celebrated 
Irish priest, about Ire- 
land’s opinion of 
America he said there 
were three principal 
points of view—that 
of those Irish who 
have only heard of 
Americans, of those 
who have met only re- 
turned I ris h-Ameri- 
cans, and of those, like 
himself, who have ac- 
tually been in America. 
The first class. fondly 
imagines that all 
Americans are like Bill 
Hart and Mary Pick- 
ford. It believes the 
streets of New York 
and Boston are paved 


gee 
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BARTERING FOR LIVE STOCK she 
Wherever live stock is for sale a characteristic group of Irish farmers inevitably assembles. 


nineteenth century there has been a steady decrease in farming. 


with gold, and money can be had for the mere asking. To them 
America is the Land of the Blessed, the land where there are no 
classes, the true land of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

The second class, which is the largest, has nothing but un- 
printable epithets with which to characterize Americans. But first 
and foremost in its mind runs the idea that we are the meanest 
people on the face of the earth. This conviction is the result of 
the ineradicable belief that all Americans must zpso facto be mil- 
lionaires. The returned emigrant insolently flashes a diamond 
ring (not always genuine) in the face of the poor jarvey while 
he haggles over a few pence of the fare. 

The third class judges us more fairly, but its opinion is not 
well-founded enough to be of any particular value. Certainly, 
compared with the dolce-far-niente methods of Irish life, our 
way of living must seem insanely rushed. After the soft climate, 
soft voices, soft manners of Ireland, America must seem dis- 
hearteningly hard. A verse of Brian 
O’Higgins’ set to a beautiful old Irish 
tune always rings through my _ head 
whenever I take my first stroll around 
New York after a year in Ireland: fa 


Ast hore machree, in the stranger’s land 

There is plenty of wealth and wailing; 

Though gems adorn the rich and grand 

There are faces with hunger paling; 

When the road seems toilsome and hard to 
tread, 

And the lights of their cities blind you, 

O turn, Asthore, to the Eastern shore 

And the love that you leave behind you. 


Brian O'Higgins has been to America, 
and I think in the pathos of that song 
he has caught the callousness and strange 
hardness with which our country must 
strike most sensitive Irishmen—although 
of course there are many of the blatant 
type who find themselves immediately at 
home among their American relatives, 
and wno lose no time abandoning the 
gentle customs of the old country. 


And yet despite America’s coldness, 
there is certainly no other country where 
Irishmen could feel more at home than 
they do here. America for them is really 
a kind of “Greater Ireland.” Almost 


Labor for cultivating the land is expensive but Irish 

pasturage is excellent and consequently horses, cattle and swine have become a most satisfactory source of income. In 

recent years the Irish co-operative societies have been doing valuable work in improving the conditions of farmers 
who have been oppressed with poverty for generations. 


eal TRAP 


everyone in the old co 
try has some relatives 
the new. If you tell 


will take you by the a 
and say: 
“Sure now, mist 
honey, and did you kno 
Eileen O’Toole that we 


was to myself, and 

pair of us like twins 
were 2 And 
on with a rhapsody on tl 
paragon Eileen wh 
works in a restaurant © 
Broadway, and great Is 
the surprise and grief that } 
you do not know her pe 
sonally. But let that sam 
Eileen, who for years 
been _sending half hoa 


tives in Ireland (why 
shouldn’t she sure, and } 
a millionaire by } 
now ?) come for a visit to 
Ireland with her twang ! 
and her new sense of val- 
ues and her critical} 
tongue, and she will by no 
means stir the same love 
in the breasts of the old folks which the dream of her in Amer- 
ica used to inspire. 

Just as the individual Irish-Americans who send money to the 
old folks are thought of with gratitude so long as they stay m 
America, so Irish-Americans en masse are appreciated by the re- 
volutionaries who depend so much upon them for the financing 
of their causes. But let a leader in America who has raised a 
million or two from servants and navvies to free the mother- 
country try to suggest how this money be spent, or let him at- 
tempt to play any part in the actual conduct of the political or — 
military campaign, and immediately a bitter resentment will be 
raised among the leaders in Ireland. One of the chief reasons | 
that the Irish members of the Democratic Party failed to insert | 
a plank into its platform favorable to the recognition of the Irish 
Republic was because of just such a quarrel between Mr, | 
DeValera, at that time president of the declared Republic, and 


Since the middle of the 


OUT FOR A SAUNTER 


The Irish peasant and his inevitable porker have been the butts of much easy jesting. The Irish 
farmer, however, no more resembles the comic conception of him than the ordinary American citizen 
resembles the preposterous millionaire that symbolizes the United States for some Irishmen. Irish 
peasants, particularly in the remoter regions, still possess the virtues and charms of an unspoiled 

people, a people close to the soil, simple, dignified and courteous. 


Judge Cohalan, the leader of the Irish in the United States. 
In 1921 the majority in Ireland were terrified by Lloyd 
George’s threats of a “terrible and immediate” war of reconquest. 
Consequently she acquiesced in the segregation of Ulster and the 
creation of the Free State. Michael Collins himself assured his 
followers that he had only signed the Treaty as a stepping-stone 
to the Republic. When Eoin O’Duffy, the present head of the 
Free State Army as well as the Civic Guard (the police force of 
the Free State), came to New York in 1923 to 
represent Ireland at the International Police Con- 
ference, he made clear this attitude in all his 
speeches. And although he was overwhelmed with 
pride at the marvelous reception accorded him 
he did not forget that Ireland has not yet achieved 
her dream, and that America did not play such a 
part in her freeing as she might have played. 

In 1916 Ireland’s hope for complete independ- 
ence lay in the defeat of England by Germany. 
Then America threw the balance of power on the 
side of England. The disappointment this caused 
was keen, but it was much mitigated by Wilson’s 
promises that America was fighting for the free- 
dom of small nations. Ireland has never been hos- 
tile to England except as her oppressor, and if 
the oppression was to be removed at the end of 
the war it did not matter to her who came out 
Victorious. A host of Irish-Americans who would 
have died rather than fight for England cheer- 
fully joined our army because they thought they 
were really fighting for the freedom of ail small 
nations, not merely those held by the Central 
Empires. Then came Versailles, where Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia anit Hungary and Jugo-Slavia 
were granted their independence, and the claims 
of Ireland, although over eighty per cent of her 
population had voted to Sinn Féin, were utterly 
ignored. The average Irishman is grateful for the 
seven odd millions of dollars raised by his indi- 
vidual fellow countrymen in America; but he 
never can forgive that faithless promise which 


7) her 
MARKETING IN AN IRISH TOWN 


An Irish market street always presents an animated and picturesque scene. The motor car has not yet replaced the 
tiny two-wheeled donkey cart which serves to carry anything from milk to a load of peat. Small wonder that after 
the peaceful, easy-going ways of the ordinary Irish town, American life seems insanely vertiginous to many Irish visitors. 
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broke his high resolve 
and made him compro- 
mise with England. 

The Irish in America 
are divided as in Ireland 
between Republicans and 
Free Staters—those who 
want to go on fighting 
for complete independence 
and those who are satis- 
fied to make a trial of the 
Dominion Home-Rule at 
present granted to the 
southern counties. But, 
as it is safer to be a Re- 
publican in America than 
in Ireland, the majority 
here is reversed. Michael 
Collins once answered an 
enthusiastic cable from 
America—“We are all be- 
hind you Mick!’—with 
the laconic phrase—“Yes, 
three thousand miles.” 
How well he expressed 
one phase of the Irish at- 
titude during their fight 
for freedom! 

Now that the revolu- 
tionary tide in Ireland is 
at its periodic ebb the feel- 
ing of most Irishmen to- 
ward Americans has 
settled into more normal 
channels. We have been 
their inspiration to defy ‘ 
the British Empire and 
strike out for Sinn Féin 
(Shin Fain—Ourselves 
Alone). Qur democracy is'their dream. From afar off they adore 
us in spite of all the disappointments we have caused them, and 
now as ever they are always searching with almost pathetic eager- 
ness for individuals, Americans, who will come up to their ideal 
of what Americans should be. Writers like Harold Speakman 
and Alden Jewel have come back with the feeling that they were 
received like kings, because they have represented the best that 

(Continued on page 62) 


The characteristic peasant cottage in Ireland is simply constructed of stone with a roof of 

thatch. The jaunting car, so long a picturesque feature of Irish life, has practically dis- 

appeared in the larger cities; but in the remote sections it is still used. It is from such 
* cottages as this that thousands of Irish emigrants to America have come. 


BRINGING IN THE DAY’S HAUL 


When the boats return irom the pearl fishing hanks the divers disembark with their bags of oyster shells balanced on their heads and proceed up ¢ 

shore to the enclosure which is supervised by the officials of the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries Company. The divers then divide their oysters into three eq 

piles, one of which is chosen by the officials to be given to the crew. Each diver gathers about 1,500 shelis in the course of his strenuous day’s work. 
All the divers may gather as many as three tons of shells in one day, but only one shell in a thousand contains the precious jewel. A 


DIVING FOR. THE QUEEN OF JEWELS : 


T is midnight. 
[% hot, moist 

air is heavy 
with the fragrance 
of tropical vegeta- 
sltoyaes | SILO Aaa 
heaving and_ sink- 
ing under) tive 
bright moon, the 
waters of the Gulf 
of Manaar look 
like molten lead. 
In the harbor of 
Arippu, a small 
town on the north- 
west coast of Cey- 
lop, a fleet of about 
sixty boats is lying 
in preparation to 
set sailforthe 
coral reef where 
the pearl oysters 
abound. These 
boats range in size 
from twelve to 
forty tons and they 
Gmc weD tae lytaly: 
painted in red, 
green or yellow. 
Each is manned by 
from fifteen to 
sixty young divers, 
clad only in loin 


With the Pearl Divers of the Persian Gulf—How a Pearling Crew Works— 
Secrets of a Strange and Glamorous Industry 


By CATHERINE BREYMANN 
Photographs by Ernest Peterffy. 


SEEKING THEIR FORTUNE 


Retail buyers of pearl oysters examine their purchases with a feverish eagerness born of the hope 

that they may discover the precious stone that will make them wealthy.. The history of pearl fish- 

ing-extends far back into antiquity. Pliny praises the pearls of Ceylon. Since the days of the 

Macedonians pearls have been secured from the Persian Gulf; and in the time of the Ptolemies 
pearl-fi-hing was carried on in the Red Sea. 
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cloths, their sl 
der bodies glean 
ing like polis 
bronze in the u 
certain light. — 
The signal fo: 
departure rin 
and, like a flock 
strange night birds, 
the fleet leaves 
harb: 


? 


fleet anchor 


Bridge, where thi 


credible profusion 
of shouts and ges= 
ticulations the m 
get ready for wor 
The divers a 

mostly Cingalese, 
natives of the Is= 
land; but Japanese, 
Filipinos and 
Arabs are also et 
gaged in fishing. I 
is their custom to 
work in pairs, one 
man remaining on 
the boat while the 
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THE PAINSTAKING SEARCH FOR PEARLS 


‘he great piles of pearl-oysters which are brought in daily by the divers are subjected to the most rigorous of examinations. Not even the mi- 
utest of seed pearls is permitted to escape. The oysters are first placed in dug-out canoes and then covered with matting to hasten decomposition. 
earls, shells and slime are practically all that remain after seven days. Then the canoe is flooded with water and the search for the pearls com- 
xences. In the top picture a group of natives are seen working beside a canoe filled with decayed oysters. Below, a group of small merchants are 
xamining their precious store of oysters. Decomposition is a necessary preliminary to the search for pearls because it is very difficult to discover a 
earl in a fresh oyster,, Sometimes oysters are found which yield nearly fifty small pearls, and the discarded shells are not without value for they 
contain the mother-of-pearl that is used exclusively in manufacturing. 
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other descends into 
the water. A shot 
at sunrise gives the 
signal to begin 
work. The diver | 
is then. loweredy* 
into the water on a 
rope weighted by. a 
stone or metal 
sinker while his 
comrade holds the 
rope and watches 
its movements 
closely. At,a depth 
of from five to nine 
fathoms the diver 
strikes’ bottom, 
where he _ hastily 
sets to work gath- 
ering the oysters 
and throwing them 
into the basket at- 
tached to his belt. 
Divers are able to 
remain under 
water from 35 to 
75 seconds, de- 
pending on. the 
depth to which 


they descend and 
On special occasions divers have remained sub- 
A jerk on the rope is the 
comrade. 


their endurance. 


merged for two minutes and more. 
signal for the man in the boat to haul up his 


minutes of rest, squatting on 
the sides of the boat, a few 
deep breaths, and down he goes 
again. Finally, after forty or 
fifty plunges, the diver is ex- 
hausted. The man who has 
remained in the boat now takes 
his turn at diving. while his 
companion rests in the boat and 
attends to the rope. 

As a rule, the life of these 
divers is not a long one. Their 
work is not only unhealthful, 
but strenuous, and at the same 
time dangerous. Sharks are 
not uncommon in these waters 
and some of the divers carry 
spikes to defend themselves. It 
is said that the pearl divers of 
the Arabian Gulf and the Red 
Sea are frequently menaced by 
the swordfish which swims at 
great speed and is able to cut 
a man in two at a single stroke. 

At noon another shot .gives 
the signal that the day’s work 
is done. Each diver has now 
collected about 1,500 shells and 
the ,fleet gets under way and 
sails homeward with the day’s 
booty. When the boats are 
beached the divers place their 
bags of shells upon their heads 
and carry them ashore in a long 
procession. 

The exciting task of exam- 
ing the shells takes place a few 
days later after most of the 
fleshy tissue of the mollusk has 
been consumed by maggots. 
The shells are examined in an 
enclosure on the beach, under 
the supervision of the officials 
of the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries 
Company. This company has 
secured the rights for pearl 


After the day’s fishing is over the boats speed homeward as quickly as possible 
anxious to disembark as soon as the boat touches land so that he may hasten to the government 
inclosure, receive his share of the oysters, and then dispose of them to the retail dealers. 

the divers have sold their catch they spend the rest of the day eating and resting. 


THE INCOMING FLEET 


Two 


A PEARLING CREW: AT SEA 
Pearl divers work in pairs, each man making from forty to fifty plunges 
into water from five to nine fathoms deep before he is relieved by his 
companion. The diver is aided in his descent by a rope stirrup loaded 
with a stone. When he touches bottom he works vigorously for from 35 
to 75 seconds throwing the oysters which he gathers into a light basket. 
A jerk on the rope is the signal for his companion to pull him up. After 
two minutes rest he descends again. While most of the waters surrounding 
Ceylon produce pearls, the most important fishing is in the Gulf of Manaar, 
an indentation between the island and the southern apex of the India 
Peninsula. 


Each diver is 


from the shells to which they are often attached, they are care- 
fully sorted according to size, color, weight and shape. 
times the pearl is of a yellowish or bluish tint, depending upon } 


fishing on the 
Manaar banksg| 
from the English 
Government at thejj 
cost of 20,000) 
pounds sterling per} 
year. | 
Three tons of} 
shells is the average| : 
result of a day's} 
work, but only one} 
shell in a thousand’) 
contains the pre} 
cious jewel. 
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the other hand, it} 
has happened that} 
one shell has yield-}} 
ed as many as fifty}) 
small pearls. The} 
shells themselves | 
are not without] 
value, for they con-|) 
tain the mother-of- | 
pearl which is used jj 
extensively in the | 
manufacturing of | 
buttons and knife } 
and fork handles. 
After the pearls 
have been removed 


After 


Some- 


the color of the shell that | 
carried it. River pearl oysters i 
yield golden-yellow, pink, sky- } 
blue and even cardinal red and 
black pearls. The smallest 
pearls, not larger than pin- 
heads, are called “dust pearls,” | 
and they are of little commer. | 
cial value. Next in size is the | 
“seed pearl,” which is greatly | 
favored in India and China, 
The perfectly spherical peattom 
considerable size is named 
“paragon.” The irregular 
pearls with the flat bases by 
which they were attached to 
their shells are called “blister 
pearls.” Most of the pearls o 
yellowish hue go to Bombay, | 
while Bagdad is the best mar-_ 
ket for the white ones, Up to 
this day, however, Paris is the” 
principal market for this pre-_ 
cious jewel. f: 

Pearls are formed by an un- 
usual secretion of nacreous 
matter which forms around 
parasite that has entered into 
the pearl oyster and lodged it- 
self between the shell and the 
soft. mantle of the mollusk. 
The irritation caused by the in- 
truder brings an abnormal con-. 
centration of nacre at that 
point where the oyster is being 
invaded. This explains the 
otten-quoted French saying: 
“What, after all, is the most 
beautiful pearl, but the mag-— 
nificent sarcophagus of a 
worm.” 

A pearl of the first water 
should possess what the jewel- 
ers call a perfect “skin” and a 
fine “orient.” That is to say, it 
must be of delicate texture, 
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| MERCHANTS SORTING 
| PEARLS 


Pearls are examined and sorted 
with the greatest care by ex- 
perts whose sharp eyes are 
quick to perceive every slight- 
est defect and every subtle 
perfection. A pearl of the first 
water must possess a delicate 
texture, free from speck or 
flaw, and it must be of clear, 
lalmost translucent white, with 
la subdued iridescent sheen. 
|The most perfect pearl in ex- 
listence is said to be one known 
las “La Pellegrina,” a perfectly 
‘globular Indian pearl weigh- 
‘img 28 carats. The largest 
known pearl is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It weighs 
three ounces and has a cir- 
cumference of four and one 
half inches. This superb jewel 
weighs three ounces and is sur- 
mounted by an enameled and 
jeweled gold crown, forming a 
pendant of great value. 


at 
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ree from.speck or flaw, and of clear, almost translucent white 
slor with a subdued iridescent sheen. In shape it may be 
pherical or pear-shaped. From its pear-like shape the pearl 
robably derives its name, for pirula means little pear. 

Pearl fishing dates from the dim past. Proud Roman emperors 
nd splendor-loving monarchs of the East are known to have paid 


A CRAFTSMAN AT WORK 


eated before a crude three-legged wooden work-table and using a primi- 

ve bow drill this skillful’ craftsman can pierce from forty to fifty pearls 

day. There is said to be, in America, a necklace of 120,000 seed pearls 
which*was made in this laborious way. 


fabulous sums for this most exquisite gem. With pearls the 
beauties of all ages have been adorned and about this jewel many 
legends and stories have been woven. Everyone remembers the 
famous story of Cleopatra; who dissolved a pearl in vinegar and 
drank to the health of her lover, Antony—“‘the ransom of a king- 
dom, at a draught.” 

But the exploitation of pearl banks for a period of over 
twenty-five centuries has greatly reduced this valuable mollusk 
in many parts of the world, and pearl fishing is on the decline. 
Nevertheless, in the United States pearl fisheries yield a net profit 
of some $300,000 a year; in north and west Australia as much 
as $800,000 a year. This seemingly high revenue is not due to 
a greater abundance, but to the greatly increased value of the 
pearl. Recently the English Government has enforced a protec- 
tive law in Ceylon to prevent extinction of the pearl oyster. A 
laboratory has been established in the harbor of Galle for the 
specific culture of the pearl oyster. 

The quest for the queen of jewels has been carried on in many 
waters. The pearl oyster is found in many parts of the Pacific, 
along the western coast of Central America, around the Pearl 
Islands in the Bay of Panama, in the Torres Strait, the Sulu Sea, 
ihe Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of California. 

Even rivers in some parts of the world yield the precious pearl 
oyster. Tacitus and Pliny both mention the pearls of Britain, and 
Julius Caesar dedicated to Venus Genitrix a breastplate studded 
with British pearls. As early as 1355 Scotch pearls are mentioned 
in a statute of the goldsmiths of Paris; and in the reign of Charles 
II the Scotch pearl trade was sufficiently important to attract the 
attention of parliament. In Ireland the Donegal, the Tyrone and 
the Wexford have yielded pearls. And in our country pearls are 
found in the Mississippi. 

-Although the pearl fisheries of Britain are now neglected, this 
is not the case in Germany. For more than two centuries the 
pearl fisheries of Saxony have been carefully regulated by in- 
spectors who examine the streams every spring and determine 
where fishing is to be permitted. After a tract has been fished 
over it is left to rest for ten or fifteen years. The fisher folk 
open the valves of the mussels with an iron instrument, and if 
they find no pearls return the mussel to the water. 

The culture of the pearl oyster is by no.means new. A process 
for promoting the artificial formation of pearls in the Chinese 
river-mussels was discovered by a native of Hoochow ip the 
thirteenth century. It is not surprising that China should have 
made this discovery. Twenty-two centuries before. our era 
the Chinese knew and appreciated the loveliness of the pearl. 

The making of imitation pearls was introduced into Europe in 
the seventeenth century by a cunning French rosary maker. No 
art of man, however, has ever been able to create a jewel that 
rivals the lustrous beauty of the authentic pearl. 


It would be difficult to imagine a stranger form of domestic architecture than the farmhouses of Alberobello in Apulia. 
as these houses are called—dates back at least to the fifteenth century. 


HEN I first looked down from Castel del Monte upon 
W Alberobello—‘the Village of the Beautiful Tree’—in 
Apulia, I saw what resembled a beaver settlement. Then, 
as the train crawled nearer, I thought it was a camp of stone 
tents, curiously like a vast cemetery studded with rough conic 
monuments of stone, some huddled together, and some far apart 


as if room had 
been left for more 
to come. 

I asked many 
questions about this 
unique village, but 
the onlyeetact . 
could obtain was 
thattheoddly 
shaped farmhouses 
of which it is made 
up are called trulli. 
Of their origin and 
history I  discov- 
ered little. 

The derivation 
of the name trulli 
is mot clear. — Lhe 
word is not current 
in the local dialect 
and is applied to 
other buildings 
elsewhere, for in- 
stance to the pre- 
historic re mains 
south of Lecce. 
Other words used 
to describe the 
houses are Spec- 
chie and Caselle. 

The Nuraghi or 
Trudeu in Sardinia 
remind one of the 
trulli of Albero- 
bello, but there is 
one conspicuous 
difference. The 
trulli have only one 
door, while the 
Sard buildings usu- 


THE CITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL TREE 


; They are said to resemble the tents—of 
controlled this land and left here many relics of their culture. ; 


THE STONE DENDSSOr ei 


The Village of the Beautiful Tree—One of the Oddest Towns in Italy 


By GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 


neighboring provinces. 


conflict for Greeks, Arabs and Lombards. 


The inhabitants of Alberobello build their houses with the rough stones picked up in the nearby 


fields. The stones are laid one upon another and skilfuily brought to a peak without the use of 

mertar. An iron cross inserted at the top serves as a keystone to hold the roof together. The 

walls of the houses are plastered and whitewashed but the stones of the roof are allowed to darken 
with time. 


The origin of the trull-— 
the ancient Saracens, who once 


ally have an opening to each of the four points of the compass. 
The only other structures at all similar are in Fasana and Trani, - 


| 
| 
Alberobello is inland, on the road from Brindisi to Bari. It | 
was for a long time a Byzantine colony and later the scene of | 
i 

i 

} 
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Even the darkening 
sway of the Span- | 
iards threw its | 
gloom over Apulia — 
for a brief period. | 

The Saracens, 
however, probably | 

left the deepest im- 
press and Apulia 
seems more like 

Morocco than 
Italy. This African | 
influence is obvyi- 

The trulli re- 
produce the tents | 
of ancient Saracens 
and could be 
erected almost as 
rapidly as a tent is 
set up. 

The original 
form of these 
farmhouses was 
probably a_ single — 
pyramid, but they — 
later became rec-— 
tangular, the cone 
shape being hence- — 
forth confined to 
the roof. Them 
walls are very® 
thick, the door al- — 
waysa Romane 
arch. The houses | 
are plastered and 
whitewashed, while 
the stones of the 
roof are left to 
darken with time. — 

(Continued on 

page 60) | 
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fp «=«VESTERN EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


1 


‘the creation of America’s great Pacific Empire. 


ig 
i 
ICTURE to yourself the city of Montreal as it was in the 

— first decade of the last century with its priests and soldiers, 
- its hunters and its fur traders. There is a banquet on in the 
aver Club of the Northwest Company, and there are important 
uests. The Nor’Westers have been swearing blood and 
eigeance on the Hudson’s Bay Company for obstructing their 
rigades in the far Pay d ’en Haut, and there are more serious 
ungs to be discussed tonight than “a beaver’s tail,’ or “moose 
ump,” or “bear steak.” My Lord Selkirk, of the Hudson’s 
ay Company, is actually proposing—indeed, the plans are under 
”ay—to pour a stream of Orkney Island colonists right into 
1% center of the fur domain in what we now call Minnesota 
nd Manitoba. 

Madness, the Nor’Westers call it. These colonists will be 
lassacred; or the Nor’ Westers, themselves, with two thousand 
unters in their brigades, will run them out. Sir Alexander 
lackenzie, with his head a little high—for he has been knighted 
1 reward for his trip to the Arctic and overland to the Pacific— 
rarns the Nor’Westers they must all hold together in one big 
ompany, otherwise the Hudson’s Bay traders and the Missouri 
raders will ruin them. “I like not my Lord,” says Sir Alex- 
nder from the depths of his high white choker, to his cousin 
od Mackenzie, “and I like his design less.” 

‘In the group there is a little plain man with the high forehead 
f an idealist and the brain to carry out his ideals. He has 
harp eyes that bore into other men’s designs like a corkscrew 
nd tight lips that keep their own counsel. He diplomatically 
uggests that since the clash between Hudson’s Bay and the 
lor’ Westers is costing so much in life and profits, would it not 
€ wise for Nor’Westers and Americans to avoid further clashes 
f lawless drunken free traders by combining for the Pacific fur 
sade? The agreement between Vancouver and Don Quadra 
as left the most valuable fur trade area between New Spain and 
Jaska—a No-Man’s-Land: Why net combine, avoid the ruin of 
ifferent prices and competition and liquor traffic, and divide 


Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 


THE TONQUIN’S DISASTROUS ENTRY INTO THE COLUMBIA 


Reeling and plunging in treacherous waters, striking violently against unseen rocks, and beating 

perilously near the shore, the ill-fated Tonquin forced its way over the Columbia Bar through 

the wrong passageway and at the wrong time. The small boats that went out fo sound the channel 

capsized as they were being carried out to sea, and six lives were lost. Today the entrance to 
F the Columbia serves as one of the mighty gateways to the Pacific Empire. 


FOUNDING AMERICA’S. NORTH- 


John Jacob Astor’s Vision—Rounding the Horn With the Tonguin—Astoria, the 
First Columbia Valley Settlement—The Massacre of the Traders 


This ts the fourth in a series of articles in which Miss Laut tells the kindling story of 
The first three articles dealt with the 
| discoveries of Captain Gray, the explorations of John Vancouver, and the epic journey of 
Lewis and Clark through seven thousand miles of unknown territory—Entror. 
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profits? They 
could build a 
strong military 


station on 
Gray’s Columbia 
River and defy 
Indian attack 
and open sale of 
furs directly to 
China and im- 
port back Chi- 
nese silk and 
teas and then 
send their ships 
out again. No 
empty cargo 
holds on any leg 
Omethew tt adie 


GOLD 
Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


Astor’s career is one of the most brilliant in the 
annals of American commerce. A poor German 
immigrant in 1783, by 1810 he had become a mil- 
lionaire and practically controlled the fur industry 
from the Mackinac to the Mississippi and from St. 
Louis to the Missouri. That a Pacific Empire might 
be added to the United States he risked more than 
half his fortune to send his ship, the Tonquin, 


’round the around the Horn to the Northwest and there estab- 
world. They lished Astoria, the oldest American settlement in 
cela string Ss the Columbia Valley. 


chain of fur posts up Lewis and Clark’s trail from the Missouri 
to the Columbia and control all fur trade West of the Missisippi. 
That would not encroach on the Hudson’s Bay charter to the 
north. The little gentleman pauses to see how his feeler is re- 
ceived. 

His name is John Jacob Astor. 

His suggestion is received in frigid silence. 

He, himself, will put up $400,000 in cash as his part; and if 
the Nor’Westers think that proportion is unfair, he will put up 
two-thirds and they can put up one-third. 

If the Nor’Westers did not explode there and then, it was 
because their life had schooled them to reticent diplomacy. With 
war threatening between the United States and Great Britain, 
with bloody civil war wasting the resources of the Nor’Westers 


A PACIFIC DERELICT 


The outlet of the Columbia is not the only 

place on the Pacific coast where shallow 

waters can play havoc with navigation. Even 

today luckless vessels sometimes share the 
same fate as the early explorers. 


Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 


THE MODERN CITY OF ASTORIA 


The tiny settlement which the brave Astorians founded at the mouth of the Columbia has grown into a magnificent modern city. Where new docks 


receive great steamships, the Chinook Indians used to beach their canoes. 

prosperous business section and a residence district that climbs the hill and looks out over one of the greatest waterways in America. 

Astoria could dock a Leviathan; in the early days sailing ships had to anchor eight miles across the water at Baker’s Bay under Cape Disappointment, 
which is seen in the distance. 


and Hudson’s 
Bay, $400,000 
cash would have 
bankrupted either 
of the English 
companies. Astor, 
anindividual 
American citizen, 
dares to make 
such a_ proposi- 
tio n—seriously, 
nonchalantly, as 
though $400,000 
coin in a treasury 
were a casual pos- 
session ! 

One Nor’ West- 
er whispers be- 
hind his hand, 
“We'll beat him 
to it! We have 
David Thompson 
going through the 
mountains, now 
establishing fur 
posts down the 
Columbia to the sea.” Another opines below his breath, “If there 
is a war, what can the poverty-stricken American colonies do 
against England’s navy? Let him go ahead and build his fort on 
the Columbia. The English navy will take care of it.” 

The atmosphere turned cold as the winters of the Pay d ’en 
Haut. They would sell Astor their furs, yes; but to be beaten 
off the ground by a young upstart, who had been a fur peddler 
only twenty years ago! No doubt some of the pompous gentle- 
men sniffed and whispered, “son of a German butcher—peddler.” 
They forgot—they, themselves, had been fur peddlers in 1771. © 

All the same, there were some partners present who did not 
sniff at Astor’s plan. There was Alex McKay, now a middle- 
aged man, who had been with Mackenzie to the Pacific. He had 
not been advanced as rapidly as his work warranted. There was 
Duncan McDougal, a great mixer with the Indians and a good 
trader, but too irascible in temper and self-important and fussy 


Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 
ASTORIA IN THE EARLY DAYS 
After it was founded in 1811, Astoria became the strategic point in the struggle between England and 
America for the Northwestern fur trade. It was seized by the British in 1813, but was restored in 1818. 
After it was burned in 1821 it was practically abandoned and it was not until ‘comparatively recently that 
; it became a large and prosperous commercial center. 


Where there was nothing but thickets and unpenetrable forests spreads a 


Modern’ 


feretyoane 


to attain the place 
among partners to 
which he felt en- 
titled. There was | 
David Stuart, too 
easy going for 
these deep, ruth- 
less Nor’ Westers. 
There was his 
nephew Robert; 
a fine fellow, but — 
too loyal ita 
Donald for swift 
promotion. These” 
two were relatives. : 
of the Lor 
Strathcona 0 og 
later date. There 
was Alexander 
Henry, ancestor 
of Norman Kitt+ 
son, morose, but) 
watching which 
way the cat wouldi 
jump. You will} 
see presently. | 
I don’t know how Astor made contact with these men, but I 
do know before he returned to New York, he had engaged them; 
as partners for his Pacific. Fur Company. Alexander McKay 
was to be chief trader on the coasting vessel which Astor was! 
planning to send ’round the Horn; McDougal, chief bourgeois at! 
the fort to be built on the Columbia with “full proxy power. for}, I. 
Astor himself; the Stuarts, also traders, but for the posts inland 
from the Pacific. Astor was to put up $400,000 and go Ftty 
fifty profits with his partners, or bear all loss if the venture failed. | _ 
The papers were drawn up for twenty years; but if the and 
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proved a losing one, it was to be mutually dissolved i in five years.” 
In other words, with war impending, Astor risked half his for- 
tune on a chance that would have scared a gambler. McKay 
was to gather up a dozen voyagers for inland waters and a dozen 
clerks to come down to New "York by canoe and board Astor’s 


: 
ship the Tonquin for the Pacific. 7 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION OF PORTLAND 


ibe Ae; 
© Brubaker Aerial Survey 


The site of modern Portland was passed by Alex McKay when, after the Tonquin reached Astoria, he went up to the Willamette with young Robert 


Stuart to find out the possibilities for trading with the Indians. 


‘ Today Portland is a great metropolis of the Pacific Empire. 
by water from the Pacific it is one of the busiest shipping centers of the N orthwest. 


Though it is 120 miles 
Portland was founded in 1845 by two New Englanders and has 


since grown with the amazing rapidity that has marked the development of all the important cities of the Northwest. 


The scene shifts. 

“It is a clear Saturday evening of August, 1810, in New York. 
New York has grown since Lewis‘and Clark’s day to ninety or 
one hundred thousand, but Brooklyn is still a little muddy vil- 
lage with pig wallow gutters. The Bowery and Broadway are 
New York’s main streets, and residences are just beginning to 
shift from Canal street up to Fourteenth street. Beyond this is 
an Astor farm, sections of which are owned by the Astors to 
this day. Loungers out late that Saturday night were amazed 
to see sweeping down the Hudson such a big birch canoe as 
Algonquin and Huron raiders used three centuries previously. 

The voyageurs had colored hat bands and gay cockades of 
feathers. They were singing chansons of Old France in 
thythm to their paddle strokes. The canoe skimmed the waters 
of the Hudson like a gull down to the Battery. Sailor folk 
sauntering on the sea front cheered and waved. The canoe 
cut the placid waters and heading up East River beached in 
Brooklyn for lodgings among other water men. Mr. Astor, 
who was standing on shore, gave the foreman and steersman two 
gold coins “to go and drink healths.” When the onlookers 
wondered how they would moor such a frail thing as a bobbling 
birch canoe among gunboats at the docks of Brooklyn, the fore- 
man and steersman had picked it up, and with the thwarts sup- 
ported on their shoulders marched swaggering off up the 
street to moor it to their lodging-house door. Then, as one of 
the clerks describes it, they spent Sunday sightseeing along the 
“beautifully bordered’ poplar shaded walks” of the wondrous 
city. 

The scene shifts again. The Tonquin sailed from New York 
in September, 1810, under Captain Thorn, a young American 
naval officer. It was perfectly natural that Thorn should order 
“lights out at eight.” He knew war was brewing over im- 
pressed seamen forcibly seized from American vessels by English 
cruisers. It was equally natural of McDougal, who considered 
his rank equal to’Thorn’s and knew that he and his partners 


would not be seized, to resent orders issued by Captain Thorn. 

Divided command and divided allegiance from the first en- 
gendered bad feeling. Thorn resented the Nor’westers’ familiar- 
ity with what he called “underlings.” They resented his “quarter 
deck pomposity.” Thorn had scoffed at these braggart fresh 
water voyageurs now so seasick they hung disconsolate over the 
taffrail. They had paid back his scorn by talking only in Gaelic 
and habitant-French, with facial expressions which left him to 
guess the nature of their remarks. He could not tie them up 
to the wheel and flog them as he could mutinous sailors. 

The Captain and his thirty-three passengers were not on speak- 
ing terms long before the Tonquin reached the Falkland Islands 
and the Horn at Christmas. 

At the Sandwich Islands where fresh. water, provisions, one 
hundred hogs, goats and poultry were taken aboard witha dozen 
Hawaiian boatmen for service on the Pacific Coast, the feud 
flared to flame, for what did these crazy Highlanders and wild 
voyageurs do but don “kilties’” and the gay attire of gallants to 
dance the Highland fling and the can-can with the dusky belles 
of the Happy Islands? When the little Tonquin got clear of the 
Islands, March gales washed away rails, pens for the stock, and 
nalf the stock. 

It was a very ugly sea all that March of 1811 on the last 
stretch of the voyage from Hawaii to the Columbia. Captain 
Thorn was so nervous by this time that he was not himself. In 
a rage he marooned one man on the Islands and had sailors 
flogged and had his own younger brother clapped in irons. He 
wanted to get rid of those partners on land and relieve the ten- 
sion of divided command before the discontent spread to open 
mutiny. 

“Land at last,” the look-out calls from the crow’s nest, on 
March 22,—the very land you can see from the play beaches 
north or south as you motor up and down the hard fine sands 
between the inrolling tides and the high rocky dark forested 
coast. If Thorn had not been exasperated to the breaking point, 
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‘he might have dispelled the gloom by the old Nor’Westers’ tac- 
tics of forgetting smaller insubordinations in larger aims and let- 
ting nerves blow off in a wholesome explosion and—a laugh; 
but Thorn was not so built.’ He wanted to rid the Tonquin of 
the pestiferous passengers and get off up coast to trade. 

The Columbia entrance is easy enough today for countless 
vessels to pass in and out unscathed, but the safe channels were 
not charted in 1811. To the Tonquin the coast looked ominous. 
Equinoctial gales were lashing the tides inland. The Columbia 
was swollen to floods with the spring thaw of mountain snows 
and the angry bar was covered with fighting waters and the an- 
grier beaches with the ghost fingers of wave sirens snatching at 
rocks three-hundred feet high. Gabble of habitant patois and 
Gaelic gave change to portentous silence. 

The Tonquin tacked up and down three miles off the bar. A 
terrible surf was boiling. Of course it was, for the tide was run- 
ning in. At half-past one, Thorn ordered Fox, the first mate, one 
sailor and three Canadian lads who had never been on the sea 
before—two were carters and one a barber—to get in the small 
boat and sound channel ahead.. Fox suggested it might be well 
to wait till the tide was receding, but Thorn was bent on riding 
in on the tide as Gray had done. “If you are afraid of water, 


© Gifford & Prentice 
ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY 


From Astoria inland to Portland and thence on to Spokane winds the 
great Columbia River Highway, one of the most impressive scenic routes 
of America. It is particularly striking in the Cascade section where there 
are countless waterfalls varying from two to six hundred feet in height 
and in size from a wisp of rainbow mist to a great torrent of water. 


Courtesy of the National Park Service 
IN RAINIER NATIONAL PARK Ht 


The numerous waterfalls of the great National Parks of the Northwest 
provide at once the cheapest water power in the world and scenery of 


incomparable beauty. 
the Northwest they gave to America a vast region that is now enormously 
rich in agricultural, mineral and timber production. 


you should have remained in Boston,’ Thorn sharply answered. 
They had scoffed at his seamanship. He would show them. 

The small boat was lowered to the rattle of pulleys and flapped 
on the tossing wave. Was it Alex McKay, or kind old Dave 
Stuart, who again suggested that it would be better to wait till 
the squally wind abated? Thorn threw Fox two bed sheets for 
sails, and the men jumped in and grasped oars. Fox turned as 
he dropped over the rail of the Tonquin. “My uncle,” he said, 
“was drowned here and now I am going to lay my bones with 
his—farewell men—meet again in the next world.” The little 
boat was off in a whirling Niagara. The onlookers saw her ride 
the crest of a billow, dip out of sight, come up half a mile away 
with a flag of distress on the end of an oar. She dipped again 
and did not reappear. No need to tell what had happened. A 
wave had caught her broadside and she had gone down. 

The expostulations now exploded to fury. The partners told 
Thorn what he ought to have done; but Thorn was now right, 
however wrong he had been in forcing the little boat to launch. 
Where the small jolly boat could not go, he dared not risk the 
larger Tonquin to save the lost seamen. The ship drew off from 
danger and seems to have spent all the 23rd and the 24th trying 
to spy out Gray’s safe channel. Stormy disputes took place be- 
tween Mumford, the second mate, and Thorn. At noon on the 
23rd or 24th the Tonquin anchored again just a mile from the 
breakers. 

There was no wind. Alex McKay, who had run wildest rap- 
ids; Dave Stuart, who had breasted the gales of Labrador, and 
Alex Ross, who knew the tempest of the Orkneys like a porpoise, 
pulled off in another row boat with Mr. Mumford to sound. 
Sound! The suction of the tide was whirling them so crazily, 
Mumford at the helm shouted, “Pull back to the ship for your 
lives.” 

These brave fellows made three more attempts that same after- 
noon, Gray—you recall—crossed the bar early in the calm of 


When the early explorers and settlers opened up 
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SEATTLE FROM THE AIR O perce hee 
Even John Jacob Astor with all his foresight and vision could not have dreamed of the progress the Northwest would make in less than a cen- 
tury. Seattle’s position on Puget Sound has made it one of the dominating seaports of the Pacific. Its ships’ carry the products of the tich 
Northwest to nearly every part of the globe—to China, Japan and Australia, to Mexico, Eastern America and Europe. Seattle serves an agricul- 
ural empire which produces as much in a year as all Canada or all Argentina. It benefits from the finest water power in America and from a 


magnificent harbor that can accommodate boats of any. size. 


norhing; so on the morning of the 25th Aiken, the third mate, 
went out with Coles, the sail-maker; Weekes, the armorer, and 
wo Sandwich boys, who could swim like sharks, to sound that 
North Channel where Gray got in. ; 

There was a gentle breeze landward. The little boat evidently 
signaled. The Tonquin followed and hurled past the row boat 
‘within pistol shot.’ The men in the little boat were apparently 
eing carried-to sea by the current of the Columbia. They 
shouted for a tow rope to follow the Tonquin. Thorn dared not 
stop, for the Tonquin had struck unseen rocks below with such 
violence the timbers splintered. The ship rode onward into a 
udeous plunging trough. Waves went over astern. [Everyone 
scrambled for hand-hold to the rigging. The schooner seems 
0 have reeled about in the boiling surf all day till incoming tide 
yr wind carried her just at dark inside Baker’s Bay, where Gray 
aad moored. Thorn anchored just as a black March squall en- 
yeloped the night. The gloom on the schooner that sleepless 
1ight could have been cut with a knife, for it was evident a third 
9f the crew had been lost on the bar. 

Daybreak the 26th of March, Thorn, the ubiquitous McKay 
ind Alex Ross set out to see if they could find the two crews 
ost from the little boats. They were going to climb Cape Dis- 
ippointment, when fifty yards along shore they found Weekes, 
he armorer, stark-naked, half dead with cold and chattering so 
1e could not speak. When they got him aboard and some rum 
evived him, he shouted, “You did it on purpose! You might 
lave saved us.” But when he learned how nearly the Tonquin 
iad come to -wreck he regained composure and told how the 
‘ow boat had swamped. 

The Sandwich Islanders had got her right side up. All three 
iad clung to her desperately. When the chill numbed his arms 
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so he could cling no longer the Hawaiian boys had held him up 
with their teeth in his shirt, and when his shirt tore to ribbons, 
had flung him into the boat drowsy with stupor. The other two 
white men were lost utterly. Weekes and the Sandwich Islander 
had sculled to North Beach with their hands. Having taken off 
his clothing in order to swim, one Island boy had died of cold 
during the night and the other flung himself half dead with grief 
over the corpse in the bottom of the little craft now filling with 
water in the thick dark. Then the breakers had thrown the 
swamping wreckage ashore on the sand, where Thorn found 
them. The surviving Island boy was rescued and survived to 
meet a worse fate. All this took place where thousands play 
amid those same tidal waves today. 

McDougal now took command of land operations. 

Exactly where did the Tonquin anchor? Mighty close to Chi- 
nook Point on the North shore. You can see it today across 
from Tongue Point, on the South shore from modern Astoria. 
Pens were at once built to herd in the hogs and goats left alive 
from the gales. Thorn was, of course, disgusted to nausea to 
see McDougall at once hob-nob familiarly with the old one-eyed 
chief Comcomly, who had known Lewis and Clark; but McDou- 
gal knew his job as trader. The Astorians must have the friend- 
ship of the Indians; and the Indians advised him, as they advised 
Lewis and Clark, to build on the South shore—better hunting, 
better anchorage, more shelter from gales. A full week was 
spent searching the north and south branches for the other lost 
seamen, but only the Island boy and Weekes were found. 

Another two weeks passed picking the best site for a camp. . 
Lewis and Clark’s old Clatsop, still visible in ruins, was too far 
up a shallow river for ocean vessels. The place chosen was the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE PICTURE TOWNS? 


A Diadem of Medieval Cities—Illustrious Nuremberg—With 
Rothenburg’s Historic Ramparts—Walled Cities That Defy Time 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Illustrated with original drawings by Edward C. Caswell. 


This is the fourth article in Robert Medill’s series on modern Germany. 

“Forty Miles of Romance on the Rhine” appeared in the January issue, 

“The Drama of the Black Forest’ in Feburary, and “High Spots in the 
Bavarian Alps’ in March—En1ror. 


Bavaria, there lies, within a radius of twenty-five or thirty 

miles, a group of ancient walled towns which is, probably, 
the most picturesque in Europe. Of the four cities comprising it, 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl and Nordlingen, one of 
them—Rothenburg—is, without doubt, the most unspoiled me- 
dieval city on the Continent. The charm of these cities lies not 
so much in their situation or in the mere age of their buildings 
or yet in their historic associations. Other cities in Europe are 
more romantically set, or possess buildings of greater antiquity, 
or occupy a more eminent place in the annals of history. The 
distinguishing features of the Bavarian town are, rather, a mel- 
low beauty as distinguished from great splendor, a quaintness 
of architectural design, a color and gayety of building and street 
that is the embodiment of the artistic expression of the Middle 
Ages. 

The largest of this illustrious group is Nuremberg. It is a 
full-fledged city and has been for centuries. The others are 
provincial communities in spite of the fact that they were all 
free imperial cities of the Empire enjoying the privileges of in- 
dependent states. In the Middle Ages, Nuremberg occupied an 
important place in the artistic | 
and commercial world. At the 

eginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was, like Augsburg, one 
of the principal marts of trade 
between Germany, Venice and 
the East. During the long 
period of its ascendency the _ 
artistic development of the city” 
was accelerated by some of the 
greatest of the contemporary 
masters of stone _ sculpture, 
wood-carving and brass-found- 
ing. In painting and engraving 
a brilliant galaxy of artists con- 
tributed to its glory, the most il- 
lustrious of whom was Albrecht 
Durer, born there in 1471; and 
in the artistic handicrafts—cabi- 
nets, pottery, iron work and 
goldsmithing—a half-dozen men 
vied with the greatest of their 
time. Nuremberg was a seat of 
learning, too, and took an active 
part in the Reformation. 

Today, old Nuremberg, as 
distinguished from the newer 
city which, with singular unob- 
trusion, surrounds it, is instinct 
with the atmosphere of its bril- 
liant past. Everywhere you turn 
the beauty and harmony of its 
earlier life expresses itself in 
church, in patrician house, in 
artisan dwelling, in sculptured 
fountain and in city wall. From 
1127, when it successfully de- 
fended its liberties against the 
troops of the Emperor, until 
1806, when it became a part of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, Nur- 
emberg succeeded in maintain- 
ing its independence. Through- 
out this long epoch the patrician 


[ N the ancient kingdom of Franconia, now a part of northern 


OF “BAVARIA 


“The terrace of the castle commands what is almost a bird’s-eye 

view of the city and from it the red, peaked roofs stretch away down 

the slope in serried ranks, punctuated, here and there, by spire and 
tower.” 
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families held the reins of government though at times the ar 
sans got the upper hand. The guilds, strongly knit together 
and exercising a tight control over their members, wielded no 
small influence in the affairs of the city. 

Once you leave the main thoroughfares of Nuremberg 
hands of time turn. backward to the Middle Ages. Almost eve 
street offers vistas of old, gabled, red-roofed buildings, enliven 
with the bloom of growing plants, It is remarkable, in the B 
varian cities, how universal is the love of flowers. Here th 
adorn the windows of almost every house. Even the mod 
dwellings of the townsfolk display in their windows pots of gaily 
flowering geraniums and fuchsias which, in their exuberan 
of color, seem to call a greeting to the passer-by. The loiteri 
stream which flows through the town with every attribute 
leisure, in benevolent conspiracy with old bridges, gabled hous 
dooryard gardens, flowered balconies and city walls, creates p 
tures of rare enchantment. 

Although at some period during the recent past modern buil 
ings have elbowed their way among the patriarchs and presen 
day commerce, with its standardized emporiums of trade, has 
struck discordant notes, an ordinance now compels the di 
turber of things as they were to 
make the new buildings conform 
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the last fifty years the city h 
grown from more than eigh 
thousand to nearly four hundred 
thousand people, and therefore it © 
is to be wondered at that so” 
much of the old remains un- | 
touched. The new quarter of 
fine residences, hotels and pub 
lic buildings is, for the most 
part, outside the walls of Alt | 
Nurnberg and, to the casual ob- 
server at least, never seems to ~ 
become a part of it. Shut out © 
by rampart and moat it is like a 
city apart, and the visitor is” 
hardly conscious of its exist- 
> ence, = 
/ | The massive walls which once — 
completely encircled the city, but 
now breached by time, rose to a 
height of more than twenty feet, 
measured nearly five yards 
across and were dominated at 
intervals by huge square towers. 
With the invention of gun-— 
powder, these fortifications were 
strengthened by circular forts 
manned with cannon, Adding to — 
the discomfort of the enemy, a 
great, dry moat, thirty feet deep 
and ninety feet wide, paralleled 
these bulwarks. Along the cov-— 
ered gallery of these ramparts 
the visitor may walk, for only in 
places have they been removed 
and the moat filled in to suit the 
convenience of modern traffic. 
The gigantic moat, where it still 
exists, is now a grassy sward 
serving in part the. utilitarian — 
purpose of truck garden and 


cl Bee icy ions this 
- in the upper reaches of the 
ty, rise the remains of the an- 
ent castle owned by the early 
lohenzollerns and occupied by 
perors Conrad III and Fred- 
fick Barbarossa and so beloved 
E Charles IV. that, in his Gol- 
en Bull of 1356, he decreed 
iat every succeeding emperor 
fren hold his first diet in 


uremberg. 

The market folk have seized a 
ordly spot in which to hold their 
lorning event. - There are in 
yermany few more effective 
quares than the Haupt-Markt in 
vhich, on’ the warm summer 
ays. these merchants of both 

es set up their awnings and S 
ge striped umbrellas and dis- ~ Swat 
lay their wares. From one side 
f the square rises the exquisite 
iebfrauen-Kirche, a Gothic 
hurch of the fourteenth century, 
is facade rich in sculptured de- 
ail, its outline softened with 
me pinnacles. In the center are the Neptune Fountain, a 

py of the original completed in 1669 and never erected in Nur- 
mberg but sold in 1797 and setup in the Peterhof near Lenin- 


gabled houses, 


rad; and the so-called Schoner Brunnen erected before the year 


400, a superb Gothic pyramid of sculptured stone adorned with 
igures of the seven electors of Germany and the nine heroes of 
Vhristian, Jewish and pagan history. Flanking the square are 
uuildings in which retail and wholesale trade has been carried 
m for centuries. This market apparently is one of specialists 
or no trader exhibits any great variety of wares, and it is well 
eminized, for women are almost exclusively the sellers, At 
eparate stalls grain, vegetables, eggs, cheese, fruits, poultry, and 
ther edibles are sold, and massed about the Neptune Fountain 
re great banks of flowers to satisfy the demand of the house- 
holders for the 
decoration so 
lavishly used. 
We were much 
intrigued by 
the market folk 
who, while dis- 
posing of their 
merchan- 
dise, gossiped 
with their cus- 
tomers and 
neighbors. 
Young and old 
Auluisive ert EL Guy: 
were types to 
record and the 
artist, a  Su- 
preme oppor- 
tunist, took full 
advantage of 
the occasion. 
N u re m- 
berg is the 
chief commer- 
cial and manu- 
facturing city 
o f southern 
Germany, but 
to the visitor 


Span (Coswel 


oe. 
Serta: this is never 
Sevmang | manifest. In 
all the times I 
have been 
there, I have 


seen no. evi- 
dence of the 
mercantile a c- 


In the market, merchants of both sexes set 
up their awnings and huge striped umbrellas 
and display their wares 


“The loitering stream which flows through the town with every 
attribute of leisure, in benevolent conspiracy with old bridges, 


dooryard gardens, 
walls, creates pictures of rare enchantment.” 
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tivities that undoubtedly flourish 
there. Presumably these worthy 
but unattractive enterprises cling 
to the outskirts of the newer 
town and are found only by the 
diligent seeker after materialistic 
things. | But of churches and 
public buildings, of patrician 
houses resplendent in the glory 
of the Renaissance ; of museums ; 
of houses of the immortals such 
as those of Durer, the many- 
sided master, and of Hans Sachs, 
poet, meistersinger and cobbler; 
of fountains and courtyards and 
painted dwellings there are not a 
few. They will keep you occu- 
pied and happy by their enchant- 
ment and when you have gone 
your way they will leave an in- 
delible impress on your memory. 
This magic sorcery had laid its 
hand on us but the call of Roth- 
enburg from over the hills broke 
the spell: and, reluctantly, we 
answered the call only to be- 
come enmeshed in the web of an 
even subtler charm—the charm of an incomparable medieval town. 

Of Rothenburg it is difficult for me to write. So perfect is 
its picturesqueness and so poignant its homespun beauty, that the 
greatest restraint is necessary in avoiding the extravagant use of 
superlatives. Rothenbv-g is, all things considered, the most ex- 
quisite gem in Europe’, diadem of medieval cities. It is a flaw- 
less picture of the Mir.dle Ages. 

As if in a deliberat' attempt to keep modernization away from 
this city of the centuries and maintain its serenity, the railroad 
station is situated at a place fully a mile away. As you make 
your approach along the highroad, before you rises a covered 
rampart over which are seen the pointed towers and gabled 
houses of the city. You enter by the strangest of gates, the very 
embodiment of the days of chivalry. First there is a toll gate, 
then a moat, followed by an arched bastion, then another moat 
and finally a tall gate tower. Since nothing frowns in Rothen- 


flowered balconies and city 


edweve nee 


The Flomee trarket 


Nutew ber 
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“Massed about the Neptune Fountain are great banks of 
flowers to satisfy the demand of the householders for 
the decoration so lavishly used.” 
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and, in the Thirty Years’ War, lay in the path of the Cath 
forces, under their famous commander, Tilly. Although the 
ee) burghers fought with magnificent bravery, Tilly captured the 
aay of city. His leaders demanded the destruction of Rothenburg but 
the women and children, it is said, clung to his horse’s hoofs) | 
pleading for mercy. “Let the dogs live,” proclaimed the com-| 
mander.\ The Burgomasters and Councilors, however, were im- 
mediately condemned to death. Some delay occurred in carrying 
out this sentence. In the meantime, the Emperor’s huge goblet, 
filled with old vintages, was brought forth to regale the victorious 
generals. Under its mellowing influence, Tilly’s good nature so 
increased that he promised to spare the city if one of the senators 
could empty, in a single draught, the huge goblet before him 
: Burgomaster Nusch, undaunted by its three and a half quarts, | 
stepped forward to make the attempt. Drawing a long breath, | 
with one mighty ingurgitation the wine disappeared, and the } 
town was saved... In commemoration of this robust achieve 
ment, there is performed by mechanical figures each day at noon |} 
the momentous drama of the Meistertrunk. 4 
The locale of the play is high up on the gabled wall of the 
Drinking Hall where two leaded glass windows appear. In the } 
square below a great assemblage gathers to watch the figures | 
perform. A hush of expectancy: overspreads the scene as 4 
clock in a nearby church chimes the hour. The windows fly open | 
and there appears in one the figure of General Tilly in repose }) 
and in the other that of Burgomaster Nusch grasping the iF | 
lustrious goblet. The head of the Burgomaster goes slowly back, | 
the great mug is raised to his lips and drained to its dregs, to 
the satisfaction of the General who never takes his eyes from 
the performer. Then the goblet is lowered once more, the win- 
dows snap back in place, and the figures retire, to repose in 
seclusion until the following day. Every Whit Monday since 
1881 the drama of the siege of Tilly’s forces is enacted by the } 
townsfolk, the besieging army, the city’s defenders, the generals, 
burgomaster and senators, all clad in the costume of the period. | 
How much of this romantic story of the redemption ef the city | 
is fact and how much is legend it is difficult to say. 


; 
| 


Old gate towers, into which picturesque houses of the Middle Ages 
have been built, are a feature of Rothenburg 


burg, these gates are mellow and colorful and inviting. The 
rampart of the city, the dark red of its roofs and tower and of 
the houses enclosed within it give an air of genial warmth. In- 
deed, this color and gayety of demeanor is characteristic of the 
city, which derives its name from the castle of red sandstone 
which first stood watch over the city. Rothenburg, in English, 
means Red Castle. The ruddy sandstone found in the neighbor- 
hood has been used in walls and houses and gives its predomi- 
nant color to the city. 

Pursuing your way through the gate and on towards the mar- 
ket place, presently you come to an old street fountain enlivened 
with flowers and then to a high gateway with bastion and clock 
tower which served as prison and jailer’s house until 1730, a 
relic of the earliest walls pulled down in the thirteenth century 
when the town extended only to these limits. Rows of red- 
roofed gabled houses of plaster and half-timber, glowing with 
vines and flowered plants, rise on either hand, At length, having 
passed under the second archway, you come to the market-place, 
the center of the city and the focus of its being. Within this his- 
torig square the stirring. events of its history took place. Here 
homage was done to many Emperors from Conrad and the great 
Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth century, to Gustavus Adol- 
phus in 1633; here an Imperial Diet was held at which Holstein 
was given by the Emperor to Christian of Denmark; here were 
the headquarters of the Peasants’ Rebellion at the beginning of 
the Reformation; and here Tilly, the Commander of the Im- 
perial Catholic Army, was received as conqueror. 

One side of the square is occupied by the Rathaus, the older 
part of which was erected in 1250. The front portion was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1501 and seventy-five years later was replaced 


by the beautiful Renaissance structure which graces it today. On ta 
the adjoining side stands the old Rats-Trinkstube or Drinking Paty he 


Hall, built in 1466, and now doing duty as the post office. Asso- 
ciated with this building was the most famous event in the his- 
tory of the town, 


Rothenburg Bad early espoused the cause of the Reformation Gilded clock towers of venerable gateways terminate thorough- 


fares which are faultless sets for a medieval opera. 
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Phe galleried walls which 
ered such stout resist- 
ce to the Imperial Army 
nd today almost exactly 
‘they did at that time. 
ve for a few short gaps 
vere the top has crumbled 
fay they completely sur- 
amd the irregular con- 
ar of the city. The cov- 
sd promenade on top of 
2 wall is protected on the 
tside by a parapet in 
lich at intervals loopholes 
pear and, in places, tow- 
s and immense bastions. 
airways from within 
se to the gallery through 
ap doors. Here and 


ere houses have been 


lilt against the ramparts, 


id the towers which de- 
nd the corners are oc- 
pied as living quarters. 
rom the summit of the 
all cohorts of sharply 
tched roofs, set at every 
le, stretch away in ser- 
sd ranks. Mossy and 
eatherbeaten, they blend 
every shade of red, 
own and gray. Through 
e loopholes in the walls 
i - look out, not on 
‘aggling suburbs but upon 
en country and thriving 
rms. Wheat is harvested 
mm oS t at your — feet. 
thenburg, you see, has 
t increased its population 
centuries and the 
undaries of the old town 
ovide sufficient room for 
citizenry today. 

Not the least of Rothen- 
rg’s charm lies in its 
iking lack of self-con- 
ousness. In spite of its 
tinctive loveliness there 


not the slightest evidence of conceit. Nothing appears on dress 
Everything is allowed to crumble and show the aging 
nd of time, yet strangely enough, nowhere is there any air 
Every building is put to use as though it were 
t a priceless relic of another epoch. The walls and towers pro- 
le homes of security, if not of comfort, and the buildings of 
satest historic interest are in daily use. 

An extraordinary view greets the visitor who is possessed of 
jugh energy to climb the hundred and ninety odd steps to the 
mmit of the old Rathaus tower, which is entered by a splendid 
From this commanding height, you look 
wn on the city as from an air- 
ne upon orderly ranks of 
eply pitched roofs and stal- 
rt shoulders of Gothic church- 
upon the circumscribing walls 
1 the unbroken country that 
; beyond them, upon the rim 
the hill which terminates the 
7 to the west and over the 
ader Tauber which winds its 
y through the deep, green car- 
ed valley. To the south is 
arly seen where the earlier 
m had its end and where the 
aparts were stretched out to 
lude a long slender strip of 
d on a spur of the hill oc- ’ 
ied, chiefly, by a rambling -—~ 
up of buildings and a huge — 


rade, 


neglect. 


naissance portal. 
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The galleried walls of Rothenburg stand today almost exactly as they did in the 


days of the Thirty Years’ War, completely surrounding the irregular contour of 

the city. A study of this map reveals the Rathaus in the center of the city with 

the cathedral directly behind and, forming a broken circle midway between them 

and the outer walls, are a few gate towers, fragments of the original walls of the 

earlier city. In the lower part of the drawing is seen the “Nightcap’s Tassel,” a 

point of land containing a group of medieval buildings which were added to the 
city and inclosed within the ramparts of it. 


country of Franconia. 


chanted realms of past centuries. 
city so woven its charm about us. 


undoubtedly possessed by it. 


the sunny weather. 
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fortifed gateway of four 
entries constructed in the 
form of the figure 8. This 
group comprised a mill, 
having a set of five mill- 
stones worked by sixteen 
horses, which was built in 
1516 to supply the town 
with flour in times of siege, 
and the Hospital, a com- 
munity of buildings erected 
during the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and six eenth cen- 
turies, consisting of a hospi- 
tal, almshouse, poo. house, 
parsonage, plague house, 
brewery, bakery, stables, 
barns and gardens. 

In the Middle Ages the 
Hospital was an ecclesias- 
tical and social institution 
endowed with many farms 
and forests, The citizens 
of Rothenburg, sensible of 
its great value to the city 
besought the Emperor Al- 
brecht on many occasions 
to permit its inclusion with- 
in the walls. For a long 
time the Emperor refused 
because of the increased 
difficulty of defending the 
town. Finally, succumb- 
ing to the importunity of 
the burghers, he exclaimed 
in exasperation, “Your 
town already looks like a 
nightcap—well, this may 
be the tassel.” The ram- 
parts thus were extended 
to include the grounds of 
the institution and the ad- 
dition was dubbed the 
“Nightcap’s Tassel,” and to 
this day it is so called 
Kappenzipfel. 

There is abiding beauty 
in this ruddy town by the 
Tauber basking under the 


genial mid-summer sun which shines so clearly in this smiling 
There are few places where one can be 
so completely transported from the feverish present to the en- 
Never had the magic of any 


We set forth for Dinkelsbuhl under a summer sky across 
which clouds of fleece drifted lazily. The pleasant rolling coun- 
try through which we passed glowed under the shimmering rays 
of the sun which added to the landscape an air of prosperity 
Comfortable farmhouses sat amid 
smiling fields and tiny villages squatted in the folds of the un- 
dulating hills. The harvest was in full swing and whole families 
gleaned the wheat and gathered the hay, taking full advantage of 


After two or three hours progress through the countryside 
we beheld in the distance the towers of Dinkelsbuhl and presently 
rolled over a moat and under a soaring gate tower into the town. 

Dinkelsbuhl is, really, a miniature Rothenburg, not so large 
and hardly so perfect in its display of medieval glory. 
that, of course, is little dispar- 
agement for there is but one 
Rothenburg. 
however, it outshines its more 
perfect rival; it is partly sur- 
rounded by a moat, the waters 
of which are derived from the 
tiny river Wornitz which flows 
sluggishly past the walls. On its 
unruffled surface are reflected the 
towers which still protect the 


But 


In one particular, 
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The ramparts of Nordlingen, erected in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries and punctuated at regular intervals by huge, round, 
lofty bastions surmounted by cupolas, circumscribe it completely 


ancient walls and the swans which glide over it with infinite grace. 
Unlike Rothenburg, the city is set in a flat basin, its founders 
securing protection in its moats and its ramparts which have been 
so well preserved that you still enter and leave the town under 
towered gateways which have stood guard for five hundred years. 


Along any of the streets of this free imperial city you may 
glance through the centuries into the colorful fifteen and sixteen 
hundreds. .They are bounded by gable and frescoed houses and 
here and there great half-timber structures rise to a height of six 
stories. The townsfolk display an outward show of religion for 
some of them hang crucifixes over their doorways and one house 
at least exhibits on its facade a crucifixion figure of heroic size. 
Driving through the country that morning we had noticed this 
custom of the rural Bavarians of affixing to their church walls 
these realistic symbols of their faith. Many of the old-time 
patrician houses conceal, in the rear, courts and finely carved gal- 
leries which are quite unsuspected from the unpretentious ex- 
teriors. 


The church is quite as singular as the town. Begun in 1448 and 
fifty years in building, its tower rises nearly two hundred feet in 
the air, surmounting an immensely high edifice which is con- 
sidered the finest Gothic church of its type in southern Germany. 
Immense windows of clear glass light the interior and make it 
the brightest in Germany, and the church, without aisles, is like 
a vast hall. By the side of the altar stands a marvelously sculp- 
tured Sakramentshauschen, or receptacle for the host, a feature 
which adorns many of the Bavarian churches. This Gothic 
receptacle, a tower of intricate sculptured stone, was wrought in 
1498. Yes, Dinkelsbuhl is a convincing picture of the remote 
past. 


In a little more than an hour, through another changing pano- 
rama of farmlands, we rolled under an immense gateway which 
pierced a sturdy rampart, and we were in Nordlingen. We had 
expected to find a city with the warmth and color of the others, 
but in this we were disappointed. The streets and houses are 
drab and grey, redeemed from tiresome monotony by a scattering 
of time-worn, half-timber houses, steeply pitched roofs, and 
quaint vistas along the slender stream which courses through a 
corner of the town. Evidently the color of the soil is different 


= 8 


The one feature that held no disappointment but, on the con} 
trary, aroused our unqualified enthusiasm was the magnificen') 
city wall. The town, viewed from aloft, appears to describe ar} 
almost perfect circle and these ramparts, erected in the four} 
teenth and fifteenth centuries and punctuated at regular intervals] 
by huge gate towers, circumscribe it completely. It seems al} 
most incredible that through the ages these walls could have suf-| 
fered no breach. Even the uncompromising forces of modern] 
commercial progress have been futile against them, although it) 
is only fair to say that this ancient free city has not added tol 
its population from the time of its greatest eminence. 
stand the galleried fortifications almost as perfect as in th 
prime, distinguished by strange defense towers which are qu 
unlike anything in the neighboring cities. Huge, round, lo 
bastions surmounted by cupolas, they must have been diffi 
nuts for any attacking force to crack. In the excellence of the 
preservation, these walls have few equals in Europe. 

Nordlingen, for a city of its size, seems strangely deserte 
Though its citizenry numbers more than eight thousand its streets) 
are lonely, disturbed by little activity of trade. Perhaps this/is}} 
partly due to its agricultural inhabitants, numbers of whom afé 
farmers engaged in the fields during the day. It is not clear w. 
the inhabitants of the town have not become amalgamated wi 
other inhabitants of the district, but they remain a people apa 
loutish in appearance and deserving their reputation for ‘stupidi 

Our farewell to Nordlingen was made in the late afterno 
We had entered a shop to make a purchase and, while so € 
gaged, a bystander, overhearing our conversation, inquired of 
us from what city of the English-speaking world we came. Ofr} 
questioner, it developed, was a retired merchant who spent Eo 
summer months each year in this, the city of his birth. His ho 
was, he told us, in a suburb of our native city and, indeed, 
was in the habit of playing golf at the club of which we were 
members. Our environment seemed so far removed from the 
throbbing world that we fancied ourselves in a remote and little 
visited city completely passed by time, but this episode dispelled 
our illusions. In these days of swift transportation, no city is! re! 
mote, and all men, we realized, are neighbors. “Fy 
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On the unruffled surface of the moat at Dinkelsbuhl are reflected 
the towers which still protect the ancient walls and the swans 
which glide over it with infinite grace 
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1 modern China civil war has become a lucrative industry—for predatory politicians. To 
st the pay due to them the soldiers frequently have to resort to looting and robbery. In 
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UNDERCURRENTS OF CHINESE DISORDER 


China’s Ambiguous Position in the East—Age-old Obstacles to Self-Government— 


Making Civil War Pay 


By Lirutenant L. HENIFIN 


(Lieutenant Henifin’s article was written shortly before the spectacular and dramatic advance of the Nationalist forces on 
Shanghai. His observations, however, lose none of their value, for the economic, social and political conditions which he 
describes are the genesis of the present crisis. Lieutenant Henifin has been stationed in the Far East with the “Yangtze 


Patrol” of the United States Navy—Ebprror.) 


those having the most at stake, are Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. 

The policy of Great Britain is, as usual, com- 
mercial, and thus is favorable to the “open 
door.” As an outcome of the World War she 
has suffered no loss of power or prestige in 
China, either commercially or politically. Any 
consideration of commercial matters in the Far 
East must be closely coupled with a considera- 
tion of political matters because the two in- 
variably go hand in hand. 

The policy of Japan, as evidenced by the 
twenty-one demands and the long-continued 
military occupation of the Shantung Peninsula, 
has been commonly believed to be directed 
agaitist the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of China. The friendly interest and activity of 
the United States in behalf of China has un- 
doubtedly made us a great friend. As a result 
of the Washington Conference, the four power 


IMPERIALIST SOLDIERS BURNING HANKOW a ae treaties and the recent earthquake, the “Japanese 


menace” has been greatly lessened and the 
political integrity of China has been strengthened. 


ie meantime conditions are becoming more and more chaotic, and as usual the poor and In view of the greatly increasing population of 

le innocent are suffering. The instability of Chinese Aor, Is ne rey Japan and the restriction of emigration to the 
osed upo n oreign eae Si : : 

we to the inefficiency of the Chinese. The unequal treaties impos pon China by foreig United States and elsewhere, it seems inevitable 


ywers have greatly increased the difficulty of establishing republican government on a sound 
financial basis. 


QYINCE the conclusion of the World 
\-War the great powers have been 
~ so wrapped up in their own troubles 
lat international problems in China 
ave been left unsettled. The “open- 
90r policy” and problems of economical 
id political expansion in China were 
iscussed at the Limitation of Arms 
onference in Washington, but they 
ere in no way properly.adjusted. | 
Let me give a brief explanation of 
le policies of the great powers that 
‘e interested in China. Russia’s policy, 
ntil the present time, has been one of 
tritorial expansion in order to secure 
seaport. But, having accomplished 
us by the internationalization of the 
ardanelles, it will be many years be- 
re the present government figures in 
reign affairs. The policy of France 
as been to co-operate with her allies 
nd by the influence thus secured in 
hina to protect her colonies in the 
yuth. As France has about all she can 
tend to in Europe and in her African 
ylonies, her active interest in China for 
yme time to come must of necessity be 
ight. 
Before the World War Germany’s 
fluence in China was considerable. 
Ithough she professed to favor the 
»pen door,” she was in reality effec- 
vely fighting Great Britain as a com- 
ercial rival. _In her present economic 
ndition, Germany must begin all over 
rain. Having lost everything in the 
ar East, her prestige for a long time 
-come may be regarded as negligible. 
he three most powerful nations, and 


that there will be Japanese expansion into parts 
of China. The policy of the United States is 


IN SHANGHAI, THE STORM CENTER 


Shanghai, China’s great Treaty Port which has recently become the focal point of the Far Eastern 

drama, is a métropolis created by foreign wealth and commerce. Though close upon a million Chinese 

live here, Shanghai is administered by foreign land renters. This picture shows one of the character- 

istic shopping streets in the Chinese section; in the European section the streets recall the busy thorough- 

fares of New York and London. Shanghai is the wealthiest Chinese trading port, a city that belongs 

to fifteen nations, and one of the most specracular pouiipaiions of Oriental and Occidental civilization 
in the world. 
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now, and has always been, to help 
China to be a sovereign power. An 
essential part of this policy has been 
the maintaining of the “open door” 
in the commercial relationship be- 
tween China and the civilized world. 

The necessity for the United 
States forces in Chinese waters is 
due not only to the general interna- 
tional situation, but more especially 
to the chaotic conditions in China, 
and the inability of the Chinese 
authorities to give reasonable pro- 
tection to American lives and prop- 
erty. 

It must be remembered in study- 
ing the Chinese people that, outside 
of a minority in the large cities, 
practically all are poverty-stricken 
and illiterate. It will be one of the 
most difficult tasks for any good gov- 
ernment established in China to edu- 
cate the Chinese so that they can 
communicate with one another and 
read their own writing. A Chinaman 
of one district is unable to under- 
stand another Chinaman from a dis- 
trict perhaps no more than twenty 
miles away ‘because of the difference 
in the spoken dialects. The trials of 
a hunting trip of even a few days 
extent are greatly increased by the 
inability of the Chinese to under- 
stand their neighbors. In addition 
to coolies and cooks one must also 
be provided with an interpreter. This 
does not necessarily mean a China- 
man who speaks English, but a 
Chinaman specially trained to carry 
on a conversation with his countrymen in their native dialects. 

Language with the Chinese is a profession on which their 
scholars spend many years of study. One of the sights of any 


that looks across the water to China’s mainland. 


TRACKING BOATS IN THE CANYONS OF THE YANGTZE 
After it rises in the mountains of Tibet the great Yangize River passes through huge gorges in the province of 


Sze-Chuan before it flows out into the great China plains on its way to the Yellow Sea. At this point ordinary 

navigation must stop and the Chinese junks are pulled up-stream by long lines of coolies. The Yangtze 

River is one of the great arteries of trade in China. For a thousand miles it offers comfortable navigation 

to modern steamships and to the numerous warships that foreign powers have stationed there. According to 

recent reports, there were more than sixty warships—British, American, French and Japanese—on patrol 
in the Yangtze. 


CHINA’S COMMERCIAL GATEWAY 


The splendid harbor of Hongkong is the meeting place for ships from all parts of the globe. 
island’s busy port, has been developed by the British into a handsome modern city which climbs a steep hill 
In the center of the harbor is seen the U. S. S. Albany, ~ 


7 
native town is the public letter-writer, a poverty-stricken scholar, i 


Victoria, the 


one of the many battleships that the United States has stationed in China’s waters. = 


who sets up his stand on a popular corner and receives the pat- 
ronage of the entire community. 


He generally uses long thin 
strips of red paper and. writes © 
the picturesque characters in 
heavy, oily black. These letters 4 
are then ‘entrusted to the post 
and eventually carried to an- 
other public scholar to be read 
With many of the Chinese there 
is no such thing as private corre- — 
spondence, and _ the Chinesall 
would not have it so, for after 
their letters have been read on © 
the street corner they are posted ; 
on the walls of their houses for 
the world to see and admire. 
To a foreigner the difficulties” 
of the language are tremendous. 
While living in Ichang, I de- 
sired to buy some oats for my 


3 

z 
horses. I looked for the word 
“oats” in the best English- 
it wasn’t there. Listed under 


t 


Chinese dictionary available, but 
“grain” there were three char- 
acters, one each for commercial, ” 
medical and agricultural ° ‘grain.” 
For one word in English there — 
were thus three different char- 
acters, or pictures, in Chinese. 
For a given vocabulary in 
Chinese, one has to memorize at 
least three times as many words | 
as in English. A minimum of 
one thousand characters is con- — 
sidered a working vocabulary for 


the commercial men of the 
Standard Oil and the Robert 


(Continued on page 58) 
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ring the war and the revolution, Budapest retains its regal splendor. 


THE CAPITAL OF HUNGARY 


idapest ;the Pearl of the Danube, is one of the most fascinating and beautiful cities in Europe. 
The city lies on both banks of the Danube, which are lined with beautiful parks 
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Despite the deprivations and hardships suffered 


d magnificent buildings and joined by five superb bridges. On the further bank is seen the richly embellished Hungarian House of Parliament. 
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THE LOG OF A TRANS-EUROPEAN. CRUISE 


Following the Flowing Highways of the Continent—From the. North Sea to the 
Black by Boat—The Cowboys of Hungary—Adventures on a 
r 3,000 Mile Inland Voyage 


A REVIEW 


By R. J. HART 


FT would be difficult to plan a more exhilarating European trip 
‘than the inland voyage taken by Negley Farson in his twenty- 
six-foot yawl, the Flame. Inland voyaging, as Stevenson 

covered many years ago, has its own exclusive delights and it 

ers adventures and surprises that the ordinary tourist never 

counters. : 

Starting from the North Sea the Flame sailed across Europe 


RUMANIAN MOHAMMEDANS 


4 


cially, the Turks were expelled from Europe at the close of the World War. 


“y swarm all over the Balkans, In the old days it was the Christians who were the rayahs, 
These Rumanian Mohammedan women 


dogs, who did all the work. Now it is the Turk. 
are typical of the oppressed sect they represent. 
fe 


to the Black Sea—a journey of 3,000 miles which provided all the 
colorful experiences a seeker after the unusual could desire. In 
“Sailing Across Europe’* Negley Farson has written a vivacious 
account of this Trans-Continental cruise—a log book that cap- 
tures all the thrills of his thoroughly delightful and unconven- 
tional trip. “Any yachtsman,” says Mr. Farson modestly, “with 
courage, patience and a good supply of cigarettes can do it.” 


* “Sailing Across Europe,” Ly Negley Farson, Century 
Com DU $3550 


A TURKISH BOATMAN 


On its cruise across Europe the Flame met the 

boatmen ot many nations. This picturesque old 

Turk was passed in the lower reaches of the 
Danube. 


Unofficially, 


Belgrade is one of the most impoverished capitals in Europe; and the Serbian peasant, in his various stages of evolution, makes up the major part of the 
The rest of the population is composed of Croats, Slovenes, Mussulmen, 


population. 


Nosing its way perilously through the big ocean liners in the 
harbor of Rotterdam, the Flame glided into the peaceful waters 


MARKETING IN BELGRADE 


of the Lek and set out through Holland to Germany. 


the Main River, the Flame was towed into the Bavarian Moun- 
tains at the heels of the Kette Botte. 
the strangest marine monstrosities ever devised. 


against the swift 
watersofthe 
Main by a con- 
tinuous chain 180 
miles long with a 
line of scows and 
barges dangling 
from its stern. 
From Bamberg 
to the Danube the 
Flame idled 
through the stag- 
nant waters of 
one of the oddest 
waterwaysin 
Europe — King 
Ludwig’s — canal, 
the least-known 
and* most unused 
waterway in 
Europe. Yet this 
decrepit canal was 
begun by Charle- 
magne and it is 
the only fresh 
water link be- 
tween Europe and 
the Black Sea. It 
has 101 locks in 
107 miles, and it 
is four miles 
longer than Suez 
and twice as long 
as Panama. Nev- 


The Kette Botte is one of 
It is pulled 


generous and hospitable. 


never heard of it. 
Reaching 


blue and serene as one is led to believe. 


coe 


Bamberg is the little Venice of Bavaria, a city of crucifixes and saints, of painted walls and old castles, 


of tumbling rivers and peaceful canals. 


From Bamberg the Flame set out for the forgotten canal that 
climbs the Jura. mountains, 


and about 8,000 Russian exiles who have found the Serb both 


i 
ertheless, the German consulate in London, says Mr. Farson, hadi 


By way of this ridiculous and forgotten waterway which ~ 
scarcely ever accommodates a boat, the "Flame climbed over the 
Jura Mountains and slid down into the Danube, which is net so — 
1 


} 
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“T i aia y! 
‘caches with its — 
wild and densely — 
forested hills and 
green water run- 
ning over shallow 
beds of graye 
rock, the Danube — 
is exactly like a” 
Maine river— 
only on a large 
scale.” It isa 
mountain river. ~ 
And at such gor- 
ges as Schlogen it — 
seems to dive into — 
the very heart of — 
the mountains and ~ 
disappear. At® 
other times the - 
mountains recede, ~ 
fall away, and one - 
sees them in the 
far distance, ris- 
ing tier upon tier, 
until their upper 
ridges are lost in 
the clouds. There 
are’ strepemers 
where it broadens 
out and flows be-— 


tween willow- 
clumped islands, 
where yellow 
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A COWBOW OF THE PUSZTA 


e horsemen of the wild plains of far eastern Hungary are magnificent 
ers. The aristocrats of the Puszta, they are arrogant, independent and 
They use saddles without girth or cinch-strap and wear 
handsomely embroidered cloaks of white felt. 


b 
9uTageous, 


and bars glare in the sun and blue herons flap overhead. It 
ught be the Mississippi. And then, with the suddenness of the 
icture found in a book, one shoots toward a little sugar-cone 
ill with a gray castle on top—a Maxfield Parrish sort of moun- 
Lin.” 

The story of the trip down the Danube is filled with color, with 
mumerable illuminating observations and with a multitude of 
ascinating experiences. Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria and 
oumania—each country provided its special delights and its ad- 
entures. Occasional trips inland provided variety and revealed 
1e remotest and least-known corners of Europe. The following 
ection in which Mr. Farson describes the horsemen of the East- 
rn plain of Hungary is a characteristic chapter from a book that 
written with gusto fromthe first page to the last. 

“The long north wind was piling up the white clouds on the 
uszta like a sea. It whirled the scattered, flat plaques of water, 
ent the wild duck swirling aloft, whistling down the wild lonely 
lain. The Menes, 
1e horse herd, fed 
neasily,  flitching 
1e «short ankle- 
eep grass. Crack! 
‘rack-crack! A 
ko galloped 
fter some strag- 
lers, drove them 
efore him, his 
uirt snapping like 
istol-shots in the 
ir. He dropped off 
is littl black 
iare, lifted off her 
1e scant saddle 
ke a cloth,—the 
sikos saddle has 
o girth or cinch- 
‘rap,--and slung 
over his shoulder. 
fe strode toward 
1e, 

“Whether it 
art of their ar;, 
»gance or because 
f the chin-strap, 


named after some Hungarian hero. 


is | ' ATTILA AND HIS WIVES 
The long-horned bulls of Hungary are magnificent creatures. 


BEPORESATGSTNOZS! HUE 


There is an almost Biblical simplicity about huts of rushes and plastered 

mud that shield the csiko’s from the cruel winds that sweep across the 

lonely Puszta. Hungary raises some of the finest horses in the world 
and over 42,000 acres of that tiny country are given to stock raising. 


the csikos seldom remove their flat-crowned, black hats. The pro- 
fessor bared his bald head, offered the csiko his tobacco pouch, 
and cracked a joke with him in Magyar. The csikos accepted 
some—kindly. : 

““Tt will be cold to-night,’ 

“The cstko’s thin lips curled slightly ; 
under the gorgeous embroidered ‘cloak of white felt. 
cold to a csiko! 

“It was strange to stand there on this wild plain in far-eastern 
Hungary and see cowboys, and lassoes, and quirts—to see the 
long line of cattle, white dots on the sky-line. 

“Huns, Avars, Tatars, Magyars,—the great Mongol hordes 
have swept over the Puszta, built their campfires, watered their 
horses, fought and slain one another,—and passed into history 
But the Puszta remains defiant of time—as it was in the days of 
Attila. The very dogs that came with Yenghis Khan,—nearly 
800 years ago,—are still there; white and woolly, guarding the 
sheep. The Turks 
came, swept the 
plains, offered 
shelter in the city 
of Debrezcen,— 
and death to all 
who stayed outside 
its gates. For 150 
years the Ismanlis 
held the Puszta. 
And through it all, 
fighting, hacking, 
their swords red 
with blood, the 
Magyars held fast. 
Something in these 
wild, desolate step- 
pes held the blood 
of them hiear tis, 
blood they spilled 
freely to hold. To- 
day the csikos of 
the Puszta are 
Magyars. There 
are four classes of 
men on the Puszta 
—cstkos, the horse- 


said the professor. 
he shrugged his shoulders 
What was 


Each bull has his family and is 
The great black shadows seen beneath Attila’s eyes are the 
marks of his aristocratic hlood. 


A MEDIEVAL PAGEANT IN BUDAPEST 
Once a year the thousand-year-old mummified hand of St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary, is borne through the streets of Budapest escorted by 


churchmen; government officials, nobles, and hussars in cream-colored, scarlet-lined cloaks. 


magnificent ceremonies that recall the days of Magyar kingship and glory. 


men (cowboys) ; gulyas, the cattlemen ; 
kondas, the swineherds. 

“The csikos are the aristocrats, but the guhasz are the cleverest. 
They are the philosophers of the Puszta. Perhaps because in the 
long, drowsy days they lie on their backs and ask questions of 
the sun and the blue skies; perhaps because of the close touch 
they acquire with the fundamentals of life when their charges 
are lambing. They are thrifty, and as each guhaszg gets anywhere 
from 10 to 50 per cent of the new-born as part payment, depend- 
ing upon his skill as a midwife, some of them are quite rich. 

“The csikos are spendthrifts, great drinkers, but must keep a 
certain amount of money to hand, as it is one of the rules apply- 
ing to all the men on the Puszta that each is responsible, in cash, 
for any loss of his charges. Also, each csiko must own three 
horses. 

“All classes are 
only engaged by 
the year;.and 
there is a great 
“SieVeleeloGnee ual 
Debrezcen on the 
7th day of each 
January, where 
their services are 
bargained for. For 
each horse under 
his charge the 
head csiko gets 
for a, season ten 
kilos of wheat and 
a sum of money 
eqiuyal to one 
American dollar. 
He has to pay his 
assistant csikos 
from this. The 
csikos are out on 
the Puszta from 
April 1 to Novem- 
ber 1 without 
leaving it. Half 
of the Puszta is 
owned by the city 
of Debrezcen; the 
other half belongs 
to 4,000 or more 
private owners. 


; blocking the traffic. 
‘The menes 


guhasz, the shepherds ; 


A BALKAN HAT 


his enterprising hat dealer overlooks no opportunity to display his varied wares, even if it necessitates 


Here he has permitted an assortment of typical Balkan hats to take the sun, 
many exotic plants 


(horse herds) are divided into two classes; the 
for breeding purposes only; and the “lazy drove, 
city of Debrezcen sends out to recuperate for the summer. A 


“fancy drove,” 


Though no longer a kingdom, Hungary still thrills to beh 


” the horses the 


nice thought, that,—horses sent out on their summer vacation. It | 


is quite typical of the kindly Hungarian,—the kindest race I 
have met. 

“Foals came and nuzzled me as I talked to the csikos. Their 
mothers thrust searching, sniffing noses into my pockets. The 
chestnut herd surged around me, all over me, pushed and jostled. 
‘Let me have a sniff” One of them, very courteously, licked the 
side of my face. The csiko walked into the herd, flapped his 
saddle on to his mare, and was away on the instant. Crack! 
Crack! Crack! He galloped towards the blue sky-line. 

“They are hard men, these csikos, wonderful riders—though 
not in the same class with the Americans with the lariat, which 
they throw fro; 
on foot. Their 
saddle is merely 
an apology, or 
something to 
tect their blue di- 
vided skirts — or 
trousers ? — from 
wear. They sleep 
out, wrapped in 
their thick white 
felt cloaks, and 
live almost exclu- 
sively on bacon, 
—thick slabs of 
fat Mongolica,— 
which they cook 
on sharp sticks 
over dung fires; 
and a paste, made 
‘from flour, which 
they half fr 
with chunks of 
bacon in an iron 
pot and then add 
water to taste. It 
is usually almost 
mucila gnious 
soup. Their faces 
around the glow- 
ing camp-fire 
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SHOP 


like so 


“I shouldn't think the 
cookbook would be very 
interesting reading.” ° 


“Oh, there are some stir- 
ring passages in tt.” 


_If you are like most folks you do not 
read your insurance policies—they are 
or not stirring. Are you sure that, to- 
% gether, they give the full protection you 
want and think you haver Ask our 
nearest agent to examine all of them to- 
gether and report how well you are 
protected. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
__ AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and.The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Glorious 
Northern Ireland 


The beauty of Northern Ireland has a charm 
shared by no other land. It is a peerless 
possession and belongs to Ireland alone. 


From Belfast to Donegall; from the walled city of Londonderry, 
with its age-old buildings and romantic history, to Portrush and 
the wonderful Giant’s Causeway, moors and mountains, loughs 
and glens are linked by pleasant tree-clad slopes, smiling pastures 
and old-world towns and villages. 

The London Midland and Scottish Railway has its own 
railroad in Northern Ireland, and issues special tickets at reduced 
fares to tourists. These tickets are available for etght days, and the 
holder may travel over 200 miles of Irish railroad as often as he 
pleases. 

The London Midland and Scottish Railway operates six routes 
to Ireland; three serve Northern Ireland. You may travel by 
express train to Fleetwood, Heyshain or Stranraer and cross direct 
to Belfast or Larne. The trains have restaurant cars and sleeping 
coaches, where necessary; the steamers sleeping berths and 


dining saloons. | 


LMS Railway - Euston Station & St. Pancras Station - London 
ere 


-For advice and literature about travel in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, apply to Johu 
..Fairman, L.M.S. Agent, 200 Fitth Avenue, 
New York; S. J. Sharp, 86 Yonge steel 
Toronto ; or any office of Thomas Cook & Son 
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flying fish } queen of the f famous fleet 


shi a servesspnawail 


eAcross the “fenceless 
| meadows of the sea” the 
graceful Matoto will 
drawa foaming white trail 
that brings Hawaii thirty- 
six hours nearer. Only 
A staterwm onthe Macovwo four and’ one-half days 
now from San Francisco to the loveliest spot 
on earth! 

This marvelous record will be established 
by the great Matoto—the largest high- 
powered and swiftest steamship ever atele 
in the United States. In length, 582 feet; 
width, 83 feet,which permits spacious public 
rooms and wide promenade decks. A giant 
yacht with accommodations for only first- 
class passengers—650 of them! Every re- 
finement possible adds to the comfort and 
luxury of travel. The table is laden with de- 
licious fresh produce of tropic climes and 
sunny California. 

The Matoto, making her maiden voy- 
age in June, is but one of a famous fleet of 
nine ships whose history and service are 
closely identified with Hawaii and the South 
Seas. Maui, Matsonia, Manoa, Wilhelmina, 
Lurline, Sierra, Sonoma and Ventura. They 
have taken thousands out upon the path of 
dreams come true. 

Seven sailings every month from San Fran- 
cisco—the shortest route. Regular sailings 
from Seattle. Wonderful 21-day all-expense 
tours, $270, up. 

Send the coupon to our nearest office, or 
ask any tourist agency for full particulars. 


Matson line 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
hawali 
PEGs Or ae gr rae 


4 Ss Matson Navigation Co. 
Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. 
Sp Here is 4c in stamps to cover mailing literature especially 
prepared for use in schools, 


Address 


Check oe { if 
Check here a } 


510 W. Sixth St. 1319 Fourth Ave, 
Los Angeles Seattle 


215 Market St. 50 E. 42nd St, 
San Francisco New York 


140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


te In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 

Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L.. S. Rowe, ‘ - 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 

Early preparations for summer traveling 
abroad are making themselves felt in the 
offices of the Club, There could be no 
better barometer to register the rising in- 
terest in travel than the applications for 
membership that have flowed steadily in to 
the Secretary’s desk during the month of 
February. During that month 1,683 new 
members were elected to membership, a 
significant increase over the membership 
increase during January. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that approximately 
75 per cent of the members renew their 
membership every year. This indicates 
that the Club is rendering a service of 
great importance to travelers. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Last month we listed here a number of 
booklets on European countries that were 
available to members. The number of 
members who are planning a European 
tour this summer was indicated by the 
numerous requests that were made for this 
material. To the traveler our service is 
proving invaluable. We shall have on file 
a large quantity of booklets and if you 
will write the Secretary stating specifically 
the countries you expect to visit this sum- 
mer you will immediately receive litera- 
ture that you will find both informative 
and interesting. However, the Secretary 
can send booklets only to members of the 
Club as our supply is limited. 


MOTOR TOURING SERVICE 


The motor season is now approaching. 
If you contemplate a motor tour in the 
near future, let us help you. Write and 
tell us where you are going and from 
what place you are going to start and we 
will send you a map with the best route 
marked upon it. If there are any book- 
lets on the territory you expect to cover 
these will be sent to you as well. 


LOCOMOTION FOR THE FUTURE 


The oil-electric, introduced in 1924, is 
the last great signal on the tracks of world 
railroading. It is the forecast of the fu- 
ture, the pioneer of a new era in land 
transportation. It is not only as powerful 
as the steam locomotive, but it is smoke- 
less, noiseless, cinderless. It is capable of 
continuous work, as it is rarely out of re- 
pair. It can run across the continent with- 
out refueling. It offers a solution to the 
demand for cleaner cities and cleaner rail- 
road service. The oil-electric locomotive 
is the logical answer to the electrification 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members inf orma- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrownds and of our waterways, the protection -of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. . 
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problem that is confronting all railroads. 

The economic advantages of the oil- 
electric locomotive are many and impor- 
tant. Notable economy records were estab- 
lished recently by a 100-ton oil-electric 
locomotive which has been delivered to 
the Long Island Railroad. Starting at the 
plant of the General Electric Company at 
Erie, Pa., this locomotive, hauling a loaded 
freight train, made a run of 537 miles to 
New York City without taking on fuel or 
water. The total cost of both fuel and 
lubricating oil used during the 537-mile 
run was only $26.15, or an average of less 
than 5 cents per mile. The extraordinary 
power of the locomotive was suggested by 
the fact that at one point during the run 
from Erie it pushed a stalled freight train 
of 62 cars over a one per cent grade with- 
out uncoupling its own load. A previous 
test showed this locomotive, with a trailing 
load of 1315 tons, starting from a stand- 
still on a one per cent grade and acceler- 
ating up the grade to a speed of six miles 
an hour. 

The present annual fuel bill of the rail- 
roads is approximately $500,000,000. With 
the general use of the oil-electric locomo- 
tive, using fuel oil, it is estimated that this 
fuel bill will be reduced to about $125,- 
000,000—more than enough to have paid 
all the 1924 dividends of all Class 1 rail- 
roads in the United States. In case of a 
shortage of crude petroleum in years to 
come, fuel for the oil-electric locomotive 
will be available from several other known 
sources. 

The saving in fuel is the largest one 
item insured by the use of the oil-electric 
locomotive. But though it is of major im- 
portance the oil-electric offers other econo- 
mies that materially reduce operating and 
maintenance costs. It eliminates the need 
of coaling plant, ashpits, turntables and 
roundhouses; due to the simplicity of its 
construction it reduces the costs of hos- 
tling service to the minimum. 


WHO ARE THE AUTOMOBILISTS? 


An interesting census of drivers of 
private cars into the Yellowstone National 
Park last summer has just been made pub- 
lic by the Department of the Interior. 

A total of 44,472 private’ automobiles 
entered the park, carrying 141,643 people. 
Only the drivers of the cars were asked 
to state their occupations. In all, 380 oc- 
cupations were listed. By far the greater 
number—6,360—were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Of these the farmer came 
first, with 5,200 representatives. Then 
there were 833 ranchers, 244 stockmen, 45 
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| 
fruit growers, 26 gardeners, 
growers and 4 planters. in 
The occupation to have the second high- 
est representation was that of salesman,} 
with 2,468 representatives. Next camel 
2,062 professional people, 2,035 merchants, } 
1,817 teachers, 1,455 mechanics, 1,454} 
laborers, 1,384 students, 1,293 people en- 
gaged in industry and business generally as} 
proprietor, and 1,089 clerks. These | 
classes of occupations totaled 21,41 
nearly half of those listed. There is an- 
other group of 2,033 listed as unclass\ a 
and 1,006 registered as “Retired.” The 
national legislature was represented by 3 
Congressmen, and the great American 
game of baseball by 8 players. : 
: 
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THE THREE LEGS OF MAN 


i 
( 

The Isle of Man in the Irish sea is 
known everywhere for its Manx cats that 
have no tails, its romance celebrated by 
Scott in his “Peveril of the Peak,” and for 
the “Arms” of the isle which consist of 
three legs. Of course, the cats came from 
the land of Fairie, but whence came the 
three legs? Did they come from ancient 
Sicily that used to be called Trinacria? 
Folk lore students think that the early 
Manx sea robbers brought the coat of 
arms or legs back with them on one of 
their trips to the Mediterranean. It can 
be found in the Viking lands and in Greece 
and is a talisman of wide wanderings. To 
the excursionist today it means one thing 
only, expressed thus: ; ae 
“To see all the beauties of the Isle of Man, 
Take an extra leg with you if you can.” 

The Isle is one great playground for 
the people of the English mainland, who 
can be found everywhere during the season 
in its leafy glens, among its hills and num- 
berless cascades. 


’ 


CALIFORNIA HIGHWAYS 


The present year promises to be the 
greatest in history in California highway 
development, according to a statement by 
the engineering department of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California. It is 
indicated that a grand total of $75,000,000 
will be spent during 1927. 

During the past years engineers, and 
city, county and State officials have come 
to realize that the big problem of today 
is to widen, straighten and otherwise im- 
prove existing roads to meet the ever-in- 
creasing travel demands rather than to 
build new roads. It has been demon- 
strated that roads do not develop travel, 
but travel develops roads, 
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IN EUROPE TRAVEL 


i $RRPERIA: & EVR ASSES ER BEROOLCANE 


The quickest and most comfortable method of travel between 
LONDON, PARIS, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, AMSTERDAM, 
BASLE, ZURICH, etc. 


Connections to 


i HANOVER, BERLIN, HAMBURG and BREMEN, etc. 
CAIRO - BAGHDAD - KARACHI SERVICE 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, Ltd. 


New York Office: London Office—“‘Airways House,” 
578 Madison Avenue Charles St., Haymarket, S.W.1. Tel.: 


Telephone Plaza 0794 - Regent, 7861-5. Teleg’ms: Impairlim. 
; Or Any Travel Agency 


The Beautiful Garden City—the City of Arts 


The City of Steel and Iron— 
of great Industrial Trusts 
The City of Exhibitions and Modern Traffic 
The Elegant City of Distinguished Society 
and Choice Recreation. 


No visitor to the Rhineland should fail to visit this 
| beautiful city 


Come and see the Great German Art Exhibi- 
be tion, Dusseldorf, 1928 


All information from TRAVEL, 7 West 16th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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1840 - EIGHTY + SEVEN 


You should see these new 
suites on the Aquitania, Sir 


«They’re really extraordinary. Quite large and not 
at all the so:t of thing the seasoned traveller has 
in mind when he speaks of a ship’s stateroom. 

«They're rather like charming guest rooms in 
delightful homes. In fact a few of the suites have 
Sun Rooms in which the walls have been treated 
to resemble stone, carrying out the country house 
idea, you know. 

«Luxurious? I should rather say, sir, they have 
that touch of elegance that is so appropriate for 
our passengers. 

«We are remodelling all our fast ships, making 
the rooms larger and more beautiful, and adding 
a number of private baths and showers. 

«Any other improvements? The food, sir. 
That is now perfect. We have combed Europe 
for our chefs and they are experts. A la 
carte. On any of our fast ships you may ask the 
maitre d’hotel to prepare your favourite London, 
Paris, or New York dish, and be delighted with it. 
No—no extra charge. 

“The service? As courteous and deft as always. 

“Quite so, sit, that is one of the reasons the 
best people are found travelling Cunard.» 


Ne RD. LAINE 


AQUITANIA - BERENGARIA - MAURETANIA 
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Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer—or at least spring, 
for it will never do to stretch a tag too 
far—by the resignation of the mistral in 
favor of the chinook, the chittering of the 
first robins, and the chattering, with re- 
newed vigor, of authors and _ publishers 


now well embarked upon the vernal 
season. 
At the Brick House we are enthused 


Maxim GORKY 
Author of DECADENCE 


about the success of Maxim Gorky’s new 
novel, DECADENCE, which seems to be 
well on the way to becoming a best seller. 
It is always a source of satisfaction to the 
staff of a publishing house to find that real 
literature can and does sell, upon occasion. 
It is all a matter of seeing that a book 
reaches its proper public. 
* * K 


Laymen have asked us why it is that a 
book, like, say, the Story of Philosophy can 
sell so hugely to a public that is avid for 
tales like ‘the Sheik. It never seems to 
have occurred to our interrogaters that 
there is no such thing as a single-unit 
public; that there is a plurality of “publics 
any one of which, once it becomes inter- 
ested in a book, can absorb thousands of 
copies, and that, in a country as large as 
ours, there are as many different publics 
as there are types of books. 


*x* * * 


Another thing that enthuses us is an un- 
solicited tribute received from our adver- 


tising counsel after he had read the proof 
novel, 


sheets of Thorne Smith’s new 


‘Book News 
ee 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET ~—~ 


DREAM’S END. We know, of course, 
that DREAM’S END is a splendid piece 
of work, but it is pleasant to be corrobo- 
rated even when you are certain of your 
judgment. 

Said our advertising man, in his hard- 
boiled way: ‘“Dream’s End has hit me 
harder than any novel I’ve read in years, 
and. I read about a million each season. 
I hope you'll be able to get it into the 
hands of the right reviewers. It deserves 
to head the best sellers.” 


At the moment of writing we have not 
sent out our review copies, but by the time 
this appears in print Dream’s End will be, 
we earnestly hope, one of the chief topics 
of conversation in the literary world. 


* * * 


Two other novels on the verge of publi- 
cation are INTIMATE ACROBATICS, 
by Lord Stites and THE GARDEN OF 
REDEMPTION by William E. Royden. 
INTIMATE ACROBATICS is the work 
of a young American writer who has been 
living in Paris and who, while highly 
amused by the antics of resident and tran- 
sient Americans, refuses to believe that 
these same antics are either particularly 
sordid or particularly tragic. His tale 
concerns itself with the adventures, mari- 
tal and otherwise, of a group of Americans 
who flit back and forth between Paris and 
Park Avenue just as if it really mattered 
whether they were in one city or the other. 

THE GARDEN. OF REDEMPTION, 
equally entertaining, is a novel of another 
type. Written with great charm, it is a 
story rather on the Prisoner of Zenda pat- 
tern, the romance of a timid man who, 
when put to the test, draws stark courage 
from unsuspected reserves. If it is true 
that there is a tendency upon the part of 
many readers to go back to romance, the 
Garden of Redemption will find numerous 
friends. 

Peek 

A Yiddish translation of James Branch 
Cabell’s JURGEN has appeared on the 
market. We sent a copy to Mr. Cabell ex- 
pressing a hope that he could make more 
out of it than could we, and received a 
characteristic reply: 

“The Yiddish Jurgen is indeed a most 
welcome and surprising volume. So far 
as I can judge the translation is apt and 
faithful; it is true I can decipher only the 
numerals in the chapter headings.” 


Anent Harold Lamb’s biography, Gen 
ghis Kahn: The Emperor of all Men} 
which will appear on April 29th, it is in} 
teresting to note that there is practic 
no material on the early Mongols available 
in English and that, indeed, Mr. Lamb’ 
will be the only full length biography of 
the great conqueror. In a recent letter 
Mr, Lamb remarked: “I don’t know that 
you know—and a glance at our bibliq 
ography will not show it at first glance— 
that there is no history of the early Mom 
gols in print in this country. Curtin’s and 
Haworth’s works are out of print. Ha 
worth’s four-volume affair sold for $50 
several years ago. One set was offered 
at Paris lately for $80. D’Ohsson’s fine 
work is a century old and can be picked up 
in France for about $10.” | 

Soli -Riteask= Soe of 


Paul Green’s fine negro tragedy, “In 
Abraham’s Bosom,” has just closed its 
run at the Garrick Theatre in New York, 


Wine a 


A wood cut reproduction of the 


WN 


jacket design for “The Field God” 
and “In Abraham’s Bosom” 


after having gone through eighty per- 
formances—a remarkable achievement for 
the first Be length play of a serious 
author. _ Green’s second play, ‘“The 
Field Cae is now in rehearsal and will 
appear on Broadway within the next few 
weeks. 

The producers Copienedl bo! Abraham’ s 

30som” have received an offer from a 
British company, guaranteeing a six 
weeks’ run in London, and are now con- 
sidering re- assembling the original cast in 
order to make the trip 
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A billion dollars has 
been expended in one 
generation. in build- 
ings and physical im- 
provements in Seattle, 
Mt. Rainier one of the world’s 
great ports 


F “SEATTLE” is only a 

name, a great experience 
awaits you, for this summer 
you can come Westward 
through the Storied Pacific 
Northwest to-a climax in the 
“Charmed Land” at Seattle—col- 
orful, progressive, western me- 
tropolis, gateway to Alaska and 
Hawaii and nearest American 
port to China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 

Make this much-talked-of city 
your 1927 vacation headquarters. 
From Seattle sally forth to new 
experiences every day; glorious 
Rainier, with 28 glaciers; Mount 
Baker; alpine lakes like Crescent 
and Chelan; the Olympic Penin- 
sula wonderland; 2,000 miles of 
shoreline on Puget Sound; San 
Juan Archipelago. These merely 
indicate what this playground 
offers. 

While enjoying a supreme 
vacation, learn WHAT is 
back of Seattle and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Determine 
WHY millions of Eastern 
capital are being invested in 
Seattle property and indus- 
trial plants. 

Come—bring your family and 
spend the best vacation you ever 
had—and in comfort; average 
summer temperature 62 degrees. 


Pacific Coast Empire Tour 
Washington—Oregon—Caltfornia 
To make your vacation com- 
plete, come West over one of four 
northern transcontinental lines. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma. 
Portland; Then by rail or water 
to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego. Or reverse 
the route and come north bytrain 
or steamship to Seattle. Askabout 
trips to Alaska and Hawaii. 


Special low round-trip summer 
excursion fares on sale: daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit 
Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 

Start planning today. Fill in the 


coupon below. 
Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
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Chamber of Commerce, Room 111, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Mail me (free) your illustrated 
booklet describing Seattle and “The 
Charmed Land.” 


Name 


Penetrating the Grim Heart of Labrador . 
(Continued from page 11) 


Pointing his arm at the red 
sky in the west, Bob said that he 
knew of a big lake in that gen- 
eral direction that he thought 
was distant by about three days’ 
walking on snow shoes. He 
wasn’t sure how much longer it 
would take in summer. How 
big was the lake? Well, he had 
marched across the ice for two 
days before reaching the opposite 
shore. Yes, he believed that the 
“Unknown River’ must flow out 
somewhere near the southern 
end of it. Would he accompany 
me on a cross-country walk to 
try and solve the mystery? Yes, 
if I demanded it, but he had a 
very sore blister on his toe and 
would rather have me take 
John. “ 


John it was, then, who started 
oft with me in the clear cold 
morning of July thirtieth. My 
idea. was to cover as much 
ground in as little time as pos- 
sible. Therefore we carried 
nothing on our backs but my two 
cameras, an axe, a few pieces of 
bread, a box of compressed tea 
tablets, three compressed pea 
soup sausages, a kettle and two 
cups. Southwest seemed as good 
as any direction, and so adopting 
the axiom that a straight line is 
the shortest path between two 
points we stuck to this course as 
closely as possible. Gradually 
the sun rose over our backs and 
by the time it was nearly over- 
head we arrived at the edge of a 
deep valley. 
sible to cross without building a 
raft? We were soon pleasantly 
surprised to find that for a valley 
of this size the river was excep- 
tionally small. A short distance 
upstream it was divided into 
three channels by low islands of 
drift. Holding our parapher- 
nalia and clothing overhead we 
managed to wade to the first 
island from which, after a brief 
“mug-up” consisting of tea and 
bread, we continued the crossing 
successfully, 


Climbing up the bank we pres- 
ently had a clear view of the 
mouth of Bowdoin Canon vomit- 
ing forth its contents into this 
valley a mile or so below. If I 
had been a more astute geologist 
I would have realized at once 


‘that this valley marked the pre- 


glacial route of the main stream 
of the Hamilton. Undoubtedly 
millions of - years ago the 
Thames-like creek in the bottom 
had been a great turbulent river 
before being dammed by glacial 
drift and shunted northward on 


its present course across Grand 
Falls. 


On the wide plateau between 
the Hamilton River and its un- 


Would it be pos-! 


known tributary there is much 
variety. But for the pedestrian 
it is a variety of obstacles rather 
than pleasures. When the space 
between trees was just . great 
enough to let John pass, I often 
was forced to make a detour. 
But when it came to hacking our 
way through the miles of willows 
which seem to defend every 
gully and brook in Labrador, 
both of us were at an equal dis- 
advantage. Swamps were not so 
bad. They could always be cir- 
cumnavigated on a fringe of 
fairly solid ground. But it was 
always pleasant ‘to be in_ the 
woods, for you could fool your- 


self into thinking that the ““Un- 
known” lay just a little beyond. | 


But when late in the afternoon 
the red sun glared at us across 
desolate burnt land of lifeless 
gray tree trunks, and no change 
appeared on the horizon, I looked 
at John and tried to laugh. “No 
more water till we get to the 
river,’ I said. But I was mis- 
taken, for in the twilight we came 
upon a small lake where we stop- 
ped: to" Cook "part cot; a) pea 
sausage. 

“Oh for a little green foliage, 
moss, and the sound of running 
water,” I thought as we stumbled 
on over this graveyard of fallen 
trees. But the endless waste 
looked unpromising. Suddenly, 
however, the ground ahead of us 
dropped. A low murmur gradu- 
ally grew in intensity. It was the 
sound of a big river that could 
be none other than the ‘“Un- 
known.” It seemed miraculous 
to be descending from a lifeless 
plateau into a fertile valley. But 
upon reaching the bottom our 
only care was to seek a soft bed 
under the willows, light a fire, 


and sleep. 
How far were the Unknown 
Falls? For miles we _ had 


marched upstream. Often steep 
gorges would force. us_ to 
scramble out of the river valley 
onto the plateau. Sometimes I 
would stop to take a cross-bear- 
ing while John stretched out on 
the ground too tired even to kill 
the mosquitoes. ‘What’s the use 
of making a map,’ he would 
grumble, “nobody’ll ever see this 
hole again.” We were beginning 
to feel a little irritable from the 
lack of a square meal. The 
night before an infant rabbit 
unused to the ways of man had 
been lured by sheer curiosity to- 
wards my fingers while we lay 
sleeping. Twice I felt a vigorous 
nibble and did not complain, but 
the third time I took my revenge 
with a stick and we had the poor 
little beast for breakfast. It was 
the only morsel of meat for 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Penetrating the Grim Heart of Labrador 
(Continued from page 50) 


during a strenuous three days. 

Even the pea sausages were 
almost gone and when John pro- 
duced for lunch the last hard 
piece of bread I began to think 
of returning to our main camp 
on the Hamilton, But the lost 
falls could not be so very distant 
now. For hours we advanced 
towards a high hill around which 
the river disappeared to find 
nothing but rapids on the further 
side. But from the distance 
came a faint mumble. Was it 
the falls or rapids? We made a 
short cut through the woods. 
This time we were not fooled. 
“Why, John,” I exclaimed upon 
reaching hours later a junction 
of two equal branches of the 
river, “there must be two falls!” 
As yet neither was visible, but 
the unmistakable evidence of two 
columns of “smoke” showed 
there were cataracts on both 
branches. Since we could not 
cross the river, and because the 
more westerly cloud of vapor 
rose from behind a hill, there 
seemed little prospect of seeing 
the further falls. | However, it 
was not long before we reached 
the nearer of the two twins. 

I could not restrain my en- 
thusiasm. Were we not the first 
outsiders ever to look upon this 


hidden treasure of nature? For 
ages the river had _ roared 


through this very gorge, mist 
had dampened the trees, and 
rainbows arched themselves 
gracefully above the dark caves 
of the canon—but for the white 
man the spot had never existed. 
Was it not almost sacrilege for 
us to break in on this sanctuary 
for the first time? Was there no 
power to resent the intrusion? I 
felt the ground tremble a little 
and gazedapprehensively at John, 
but his expression was so un- 
moved that I was forced to laugh. 
“Looks like a ship!” he shouted, 
indicating a narrow island ,rock 
which split the cataract into two 
channels below the crest. ‘Yes, 
but the falls is exactly like a 
huge white Y,” I answered as I 
watched the two roaring arms of 
white water join together below 
the rock, 

“Shall we call it Yale Falls?” 
I asked. “Suits me,” replied 
John, “so long as you don’t call 
them Hellier or Frissell or Bob 
Falls.—Yale’s not bad.” 

Then because I am more of a 
sailor than an explorer I threw 
an imaginary champagne bottle 
against the bow of the rock that 
John had likened unto a ship, 
and solemnly pronounced: 
“Falls!) Receive the name of 
Yale” 


But the thought of champagne 


recalled banquets and banquets 
recalled our tent on the Hamil- 
ton, Already weak with hunger, 
my appetite demanded that we 
should return at once. But first 
we made every endeavor to cross 
the canon in order to see the 
other falls. But the canyon could 
nowhere be rafted,so at last we 
gave up. 

With Yale Falls at our backs 
we set out for our camp. The 
trip back through the wilderness 
was beset with difficulties, but 
we reached the Hamilton and 
discovered our goal on the fol- 
lowing evening. The rest of the 
party welcomed us warmly. 


The real purposes of our trip 
had been completed and we were 
satisfied. We might have con- 
tinued to Lake Michikamau on 
Fornier’s enthusiastic hunt for 
gold, for we still had three weeks’ 
provisions. But one evening an 
ominous red glow in the southern 
sky told of a forest fire that had 
probably been kindled by light- 
ning the night John and I had 
bivouacked on the plateau. Bob 
began to tell stories of Indians 
who had been burned to death 
on long portage routes, and when 
smoke appeared the next morn- 
ing over three points of the hori- 
zon I also became worried. It 
was the signal for our departure, 
nor did we loaf until the long 
portage had been made and we 
were once more safely on the 
swift, broad back of the lower 
Hamilton. No fire could catch 
us here as we sped through the 
wilderness towards the coast. 


Yes, Labrador was still a real 
wilderness when we departed. 
But I firmly believe that.we vis- 
ited it during the last decade of 
its native existence. At Grand 
Falls we saw more than four 
million horse-power going to 
waste. Will civilization continue 
to ignore this? Can it ignore the 
vast deposits of iron that are 
known to exist in the interior? 
Will the pulp wood never be 
utilized? Will the possibility of 
gold forever remain a matter of 
doubt? Will not the herding of 
reindeer in Labrador, so enthusi- 
astically advocated by Dr. Gren- 
fell and Mr. Steffanson, become 
economically profitable ? 

It is more likely to suppose 
that Labrador will be reclaimed 
for mankind, It is the inevitable 
way of all wildernesses. 


On no distant day the thunder 
of Grand Falls will waken the 
world to its energy. “Labrador 
contains nothing whatsoever of 
value.” Already the testimony 
of that early sailor appears in- 
accurate. 
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45 BROADWAY (Si; Sh 2) NEW YORK CITY 
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Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.§. PRESIDENT 
$ 290° and up HARDING and 
S.S.GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
* Lower Winter rates apply S.S. REPUBLIC 
until April Ist $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS | THIRD CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 


From § 85. 
Tourist Third 
Cl 


WASHINGTON yom 
$136.25 
and up 


iesbaden 


FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL RESORT 


A cosmopolitan sva famous for its 24 springs 
of health-giving mineral water. Especially 
beneficial in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
STOMACH and INTESTINAL Troubles. 
, Social life centers around Kurhaus, an impos- 
’ ing Roman structure. Grand opera, theatricals, 

museums, libraries, dances, concerts and all 
sports—form delightful diversions. 


Write for Booklet No. 1 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel. Circle 0246 


or local 
Tourist Agents 


Rhineland 
Health Resort 


ALTHEIDE 


FAMOUS SILESIAN 


any. Recommended in cases 
of DIABETES, CONSTIPATION, 
GALLSTONES, STOMACH, LIV- 
ER and KIDNEY Troubies. 
Visited yearly by thousands 
of vacationists, 


Write for Booklet No. 2 
GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave. N. Y., | 
or Local Tourist Agents 


Beautifully 
located en route be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna. 
Ranks among foremost in treat- 
ment of HEART DISEASES. Natural 
carbonic acid springs, also beneficial to suffer- 
ers from NERVE TROUBLES, RHEUMATISM 
and WOMEN’S AILMENTS. Visitors from all 
parts of the world. Open alf year. Homelike 
accommodations at reasonable rates in official 
Kurhaus, villas of the Spa and outlying villages 
Write for Booklet No. 9 
GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 


630 Fifth Ave., N. Y., or local Tourist Agents 


WitpBan (eynhausen 


"The City Without Steps” 


Four hours from Bremen and Hamburg. 
Palatial Kurhaus and baths, beautifully situ- 
ated in 400-acre park, famous throughout Eu- 
rope. Thermal saline springs advised by fore- 
most SE for AFFECTIONS of HEART, 


Picturesque 
mountain setting. 
Easily reached from 


Modern in- 
halatorium, Italian Fango Treatments, Visit- 
ed every season by more than 30,000. 


Write for Booklet No. 7 
GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


or local Tourist Agents 


All facilities and the 
supervision of skilled 
Dhysicians at com- 
mand of visitors. De- 
lightful social life. 
Sight-seeing. Cog- 
Tallway to the Som- 
merberg, 2500 ft. high. 
Write for} Booklet 3 


GERMAN HE 
RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
or local Tourist 


Agents 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 


i as aa 


Waterton Lakes ‘Natl Park a 


INT'L BOUNDARY, LINE 


Glacier Natl Park 


MINNEAPOLIS 7¢)- 
ST, PAUL 


PORTLAND 


COME 
ride the Romance Trails of 
Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Thrilling rides over woodland trails once trod by intrepid 
Blackfeet warriors — mountain climbing with competent Swiss 
guide—fishing for famous cutthroat trout—restful loafing in 
flower-carpeted valleys—magic moonlight nights—enchanting 
tours in motor coaches and motor launches—all make your 
trip to Glacier National Park a new and romantic adventure. 


KANSAS CITY 


Come out this summer for the happiest, most exhilarating vaca- 
tion you have everhad. You can ride right up to the gates of 
the Park on the NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED—de luxe 
service, but no extra fare—or other fine Great Northern trains. 
Choice of go-as-you-please tours or Burlington Escorted Tours. 
Special low round trip fares in effect all summer beginning 
May 15. Mail coupon for free books and information. 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, virtually 
an extension of Glacier National Park across the 
international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


t bade heal ee eee ees eae ee leerleeneeenenietetenl | 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, T—4 g 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me free books about Glacier National Park and gost from 
this point of a-_—_day stay in the Park for a party of---——~— ; 
I am particularly interested in 

(0 General Tour of Park (1) Burlington Escorted Tours 

0 Alaskan Tours 
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Mail the Coupon Hi 
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EUROPE 


by private auto 


Plan ahead an automobile 
trip through romantic Europe 
and let our experts map 
out a perfect itinerary to 
conform with your require- 
ments. 


Magnificent Rolls - Royce, 
Hispano-Suiza and Renault 
cars provided by our offices 
abroad with English-speak- 
ing chauffeurs. 


Order your car now and 
ensure your family a tour 
of exceptional. splendor and 
comfort. 


Send for special schedule and rates 


THEW EXPRESS 
TOURING -CO. 


Steamship and Auto Travel Service 
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Insure your 
personal effects 


T would cost so much 

to replace them— 
and costs so little to 
protect yourself against 
the expense of replace- 
ment if they are stolen, 
or destroyed while in 
the hands of transpor- 
tation companies, in 
hotels, clubs and all 
public places, or any- 
where outside your 
home. 


Ask any North Amer- 
ica Agent to explain 
how Tourist Baggage 
Tnsurance protects you 
against the loss of per- 
sonal effects. Or send 
the attached coupon for 
complete information, 


North America 
“The Oldest American = 
Insurance Company” Way Ey 
FOUNDED 1792 


Fire and Marine 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ae 


Insurance Company of North America 


i : 

1 Sixteenth St. at the Parkway I 
; Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 74, t 
H IND IG meca ee 5 oa Beene a, eee : 
POSES eS Sr a I 
a City 2 oe ees. State. 5 -s5s.-.5 : 
: Wants information on Tourist 1 


Baggage Insurance 
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Founding Americas Northwestern Empire 
(Continued from page 33) 


site of modern Astoria, high 
enough to be out of tide reach, 
about fifteen miles inside the bar, 
sheltered by Coxcomb Hill to the 
rear, and engirt by great trees 
which you can still see. The 
shore front was not far from the 
tablet near the city hall—which 
reveals what silt drift in the 
great river has done in a hun- 
dred years. 

Spirits rebounded now, for the 
land seemed a perfect Eden to 
the weary voyageurs. Spirea in 
white and yellow, wild roses and 
mountain flowers were in a blaze 
of bloom. The daylight was 
long and the angry March gales 
gave place to perfumed April 
breezes. 

Ship carpenters got busy put- 
ting together the frame of a little 
schooner brought along to be 
named “Dolly” after Mrs. Astor. 
Land carpenters were putting up 
temporary shelter till the fort 
could be completed. How simple 
that sounds! Here is what actu- 
ally went on. The trees to be 
felled were a hundred feet high. 
Some were twenty-five feet in 
girth. You can see their stumps 
up behind Astoria: yet. The In- 
dians prowled in and out of the 
woods so constantly and crowded 
so close on the choppers to snitch 
and pilfer that the men worked 
as Ross says “with an axe in one 
hand and gun in the other.” 
Guards kept watch day and 
night. A scaffold would be 
raised round a big tree and the 
trunk felled by saw or axe in 
the lengths needed. When a tree 
twenty-five feet in girth began 
to topple, the workers had to 
scamper. Then the Indians got 
in their petty pilfering of tools 
and guns. It took two days to 
fell one tree. Then wedges and 
mallets had to split the trunk in 
timbers and boards. Before an 
acre had been cleared, three men 
were killed by Indian ambushed 
attacks, two badly hurt by falling 
trees and one had an arm blown 
off by gunpowder blasting out 
roots. Four men deserted and 
were brought back by the Indi- 
ans, who demanded and received 
a ransom. Comcomly then con- 
stituted himself guard for the 
white man. 

. While the builders were busy, 
McKay, who was to be chief 
trader, went off up the Columbia 
in a canoe with young Robert 
Stuart and four voyageurs as far 
as the Cascades to spy out possi- 
bilities of trade. Perhaps he also 
wanted to find out if the Nor’- 
Westers had beaten them in the 
race to the inland tribes. They 
recognized WVancouver’s Castle 
Rock and Coffin Rock and had 


gone a short distance up the 
Cowlitz when twenty dugouts of 
Puget Sound raiders—doubtless 
warriors of that Tatoosh who 
had perished in Jewitt’s day— 
came whooping with a flourish 
ot arrows. 

McKay landed, smoked a pipe 
with them, gave them presents, 
and went on up the Columbia 
past those falls “leaping from 
rock to rock,’’ now seen on the 
Columbia River Highway. as. far- 
as the Willamette, where his 
descendants dwell in Portland 
today. Having gone up to the 
Cascades and tound no Nor’- 
Westers shad yet reached the 


Columbia, they glided back down |. 


to Astoria. Here a field of pota- 
toes had been planted and walls 
were laid for. the buildings sixty 
by twenty-six feet. No palisades 
had been built as yet, but goods 
had been put under shelter 
ashore and the Tonquin was re- 
paired ready to sail by June Ist. 

McKay was to go on her as 
chief trader, having been to the 


North Pacific with Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie and young 
Lewis, an American boy, as 
bookkeeper or accountant. It 


was the first and-only time in 
McKay’s life that he seemed 
daunted. Just as McKay went 
aboard he drew Ross aside with 
the sadly prophetic words, “The 
Captain is in one of his frantic 


fits. If you see us back, it will 
be a miracle. Take care of my 
son—Tom.” 


The Tonquin was seen stand- 
ing off the bar till about the fifth 
of June, when she slipped out 
and was lost to view behind Cape 
Disappointment. What happened 
next can only be pieced together 
by the scraps of Indian rumor 
that came down to Astoria for 
three months, and out to the 
world for a century. 

As far as we know what hap- 
pened was this—up near Gray’s 
Harbor, an Indian interpreter 
and pilot was picked up who is 
variously called Lamazee, Che- 
halis, Tchikeylis, Kasiascall} 
Jack. He belonged to the Wica- 
nish tribe of Clayoquots, but it 
must be kept in mind the fierce 
Tatoosh people of Puget Sound 
and the treacherous raiders of 
Chief Wicanish at Clayoquot 
and the cannibal assassins of Ma- 
quinna were all bound together 
by marriage and conducted their 
raids together. Jewitt’s story re- 
lates all these details from 1803 
to 1806. So do the Gray logs. 

Where did the Tonquin go in 
to anchor? Irving says at Newee- 
tee. Franchere says frankly at 
Nootka at the village Newity. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TRAVEL EVERYWHERE |) 


WITH 


The Tour-lite 


Sih you seen the new | 
Everwear Tour-lite? | 
It is the ideal portable ward- 


robe trunk—built for 
sea and air! 


land, 


Send for the free, illustrated 
booklet “* 


The Love for 


an Everwear for every travel 


purpose, 
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The RAUCHBACH-GOLDSMITH Co. 
Everwear Wardrobe Trunk Products 
Executive Offices and Factory 
Newark, New Jersey 
Representation in Principal Cities \ 
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Comforts | 


Service ! 


in LONDON > 


Service 


Flats 


at the three 
Houses 
c om prise 
bea utifully 
and cosily 
furn ished 
suites from 
5-12 gens. 
and rooms 
from 2 ens. 
per week, 
including 
bath, tele- 
phone, lift 
and every 
conven- 
ience. 


ITUATED in the 

fashionable quar- 
ter of London—near 
everything that IS 
London, the Mann 
Ward Service Flats 
are renowned for 
their quiet “homey” — 
atmosphere and 
their willing and 
courteous service. 


THREE HOUSES: 
Embassy Court, 
91, Jermyn St., S.W.1 
Half Moon Chambers, 
27, Half Moon St., W.1 
Morven Chambers, 
48, Jermyn St., S.W.1 


Descriptive Leaflet ‘“TA’’ may 

be obtained from ‘“‘TRAVEL”, 

7 West 16th Street, New York, 
or write direct to: 


Mae WARTY 
& CO., LTD., 


91, Jermyn St., London 
S.W. 
(Gerrard 1036-7) 
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_ SOUTH- SEAS 


Islands of Romance ; 


Hawaii - Samoa ;- Fiji - Australia 


iscover for 


3? 


‘i WHEN you step aboard an Oceanic Liner, outward 
leisy bound for the South Seas, you have started ona voy- 
age of discovery. 


New wonders await you in these islands of mystery and charm. 
Hawaii, with her famous National Park, Kilauea Volcano, 
Waikiki Beach. Samoa, verdant tropic islands, rich in scenic 
beauty. Picturesque Fiji, one of Stevenson’s “cocoa islands, 
ni sea-enshrined.” Australia, home of the kangaroo, and a thou- 
sand fascinating sights you'll see nowhere else on earth. 


Every three weeks swift, comfortable Oceanic Linets sail from 
San Francisco. $565 (first-class) enables you to make this roman- 
} tic discovery tour of all of the South Seas —49 wonderful days. 
Other tours to suit your time and purse. 
Write for free illustrated booklet “D-3” giving complete in- 
formation. Or ask any tourist agency. 


mOCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
General Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 


Los ANGELES: 510 W. 6th Street-— NEw York: 50 E. 42nd Street 
Curcaco: 140 S. Dearborn Street — SEATTLE: 1319 Fourth Av. 
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All-Expense Tours, Personally Conducted 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 


an 
“World’s Greatest Travel System” 


ham 1m 


usual meals; motor trips as specified in 


SWITZERLAND 


Ts HE strange romance of age old beauty....a glamourous back- 
ground for the joyous world of gayeties. Dances, sports, car- 
nivals, fetes....all in air that bubbles with new life.... youth in 
every breath. Switzerland is not just a trip.... it is a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. Take in the modern and the ancient, the 
lakes and the Alps. Here is a tour that will thrill you...charm you 
....for it covers the best that glorious Switzerland has to offer.... 


See historic Geneva, the seat of the League of Nations, and 
Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as-a city of learning. 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 
to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg .... up to Jungfraujoch 
(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world .... the Rhone valley 
.... from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


OR the summer of 1927, the 
Art Crafts Guild Travel 
Bureau offers an exceptional 
group of tours and cruises, via 


~ fast Canadian Pacific liners sailing 


from Montreal, Quebec and Van- 
couver, B. C. A vacation to fit 
every purse—with ideal sailing 
dates and remarkable itineraries. 


WRITE for free tour book- 
lets,giving complete 
itineraries and descriptions of 
tours and accommodations. Com- 
pare with any others. Art Crafts 
Guild Tours and Cruises via 


Canadian Pacific represent the biggest 
possible travel values for their cost. 


Collegiate Tours, $260 and 


$385. Visiting England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France. 23 days and 
37 days. Price includes round trip ocean 
passage, All tics abrcad. European trans- 

ortation by steamer, railway and motor; 
Bore! accommodations at good hotels; 


itinerary; admissions to galleries and 
museums; services of guides and con- 
ductors; transportation of baggage. Ex- 
tensions if desired to Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany, at the 
same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises, $655 


and $985. Visiting Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 53 days. Sail- 
ing from Vancouver, June 9 and June 30. 


Guild Cabin Tours, $850 
and up. Visiting France, the 


Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and En- 
gland. 51 days to 57 days. 


Empress Tours, $1,500 


France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, 
Switzerland,Germany, Holland, England. 
60 days. First class throughout. All sight- 
seeing in private motors. An unusual 
itinerary which includes the Chateau 
Country in France and the Hill Towns of 
Italy. Ocean crossings on the famous Em- 
press ships of the Canadian Pacific fleet. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 393 


510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


| 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and its 
enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine of the 
South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Combination 
Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the entire trip 
.... more can be added if desired without additional cost as 
this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 days of 
unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and lakes 
throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet [,... 
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Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 
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241 Fifth Ave. 
York 
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the Heroes of Old 


Niagara to the Sea 


TARTING on the swift waters of 

the Niagara River . 
across Lake Ontario, 
narrow passages of the Thousand Is- 
lands . 
foaming Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
River! shaw 


harbor of Montreal . . 1 
ancient Quebec and the glorious Sague- 


. steaming 
treading the 


. plunging through the 


swinging into the sheltered 
. thence. on to 


nay. A thousand miles of travel, a thou- 
sand thrills of pleasure. 
No Water Trip in All America Can 
Match This for Thrilling Enjoyment 
For booklets, rates and information, address the 


CANADA STEAMSHIP 


treal, Canada. 


The Canada Steamship Lines 


owns and operates the St. Lawrence River Route 


—wNiagara to the Sea.’’. 


Northern Navigation 


Division—Great Lakes Service. Hotels—Manoir 


Richelieu and Hotel Tadousac on 
the Lower St. Lawrence 


DAYS 


67 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 


“The Best for the Money’’ 


Visiting LONDON, BRUSSELS, 

STERDAM, COLOGNE, THE RHINE, 

WIESBADEN, HEIDELBERG, LUCERNE, 

MILAN, SWISS MOUNTAIN 

VENICE, ITALIAN LAKES, FLORENCE, 

NAPLES, ROME, GENOA, NICE, AVIG- 
NON, PARIS 


All Expenses—New York to New 
TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
920 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


AM- RATE 


York 


SOUTH AMERICA 


$670—EIGHT Select all-in- 
Up clusive Tours—31 to 68 
days, leaving June—July. 
Independent all-inclusive trips 
arranged at any time 


“Leaders in South American 
Travel” 


$410 SPAIN 


Most interesting all-inclusive 
Tours starting any time to 
this fascinating country. 


Individual itineraries to any 
part of EUROPE arranged. 


“Personal Service” 
the keynote of our organization. 


Short trips to BERMUDA—HAVANA—WEST INDIES 
Booklet D on Request 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


331 Madison Avenue at 43rd. 


Tel. Mur 


New York 


Clark’s Famous Cruises | 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates Yficluding hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY wine testers, 
52 Days, $600 to $1300 


Ss **LANCASTRIA”’ July 2 
Third cruise includes Lisbon, (Ma- 
drid), Spain, (Granada) Tangier, Al- 
giers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, Berlin, (Paris - London). 
Jan. 16, 728: Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan 25, '28 to the Mediterranean 
24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 


South Africa—tindia Cruise: Jan. 25, ’28 
FRANK C. CLARK,Times Bldg., N.Y. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—ALL 
EXPENSE—FIFTY-THREE 
: DAY TOUR 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


$750°° 


VIA S.S. “TUSCANIA”—CUNARD LINE 
LEAVING NEW YORK JULY 6th 
RETURNING AUGUST 20th 
Party Limited to Twenty 
Booklet describing this tour and other Sug- 
gested independent itineraries upon request 


‘BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL BUREAU 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Y, Caledonia 7665 
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Ross says at Newcetu. Wher- 
ever it was, the chief of the In- 


dians was “Nookanis,” grown’ 


“gray in traffic with New Eng- 
land shippers and in crimé.” 
Alex McKay as usual went 
ashore, slept in the chief’s house, 
gave presents and made friends 
at once—friends with his hand 
on his belt pistol. When he came 
back on deck in the morning, he 
was paralyzed by what he saw. 

Thorn had goods for trade 
spread all over the deck. No 
wire nettings protected the rails. 
The crew were unarmed. The 
Indians had free run of the 
deck. Now an Indian loves to 
haggle. He asks three times 
what he expects. The old chief 
had asked Thorn triple value for 
a very fine sea otter, but Thorn 
was no huckster. If he did not 
kick the old scamp off, he threw 
the furs back in his face with a 
threat to flog him. The Indians 
withdrew. McKay was terribly 
alarmed and begged Thorn to 
sail at once. Thorn scoffed at 
the advice. No Indians came to 
trade the next day, though an 
invitation was sent for McKay to 
come ashore. Some of the ru- 
mors said that was to save Mc- 
Kay’s life. Others said it was 
to divide Thorn’s forces. The 
next day, Thorn asked McKay, 
“Are the Indians coming to 
trade today ?” 

“Yes, they are, and I wish 


they wouldn’t,” said. McKay. 
“Such sudden changes are 
treacherous.” 

“Pah! I humbled the fellows. 


They’ll not be so saucy now! 
You pretend to know a good deal 
about Indians, McKay. You 
know nothing at all.” 

McKay was so heart-sick he 
could not eat his breakfast. 
Sticking two pistols in his belt, 
he went above decks to see the 
Tonquin surrounded by dugouts 
thick as gulls. In the dugouts 
were laughing squaws — good 
sign of peace. McKay was lean- 
ing over the rail joking with the 
women when he noticed the wire 
netting was not up and the In- 
dian warriors were swarming 
the decks and literally pitching 
their furs to Thorn at his own 
price. He was trading them 
mainly knives and guns. McKay 
was so alarmed he was just 
turning to thread his way 
through the throngs to Thorn 
when a fearful blow from a skull 
cracker knocked him senseless. 
He was flung over the rail to 
have his brains beaten out by the 
women’s paddles. The interpre- 
ter leaped overboard to relatives 
among the raiders. 

The last seen of Thorn, he had 
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his jack knife out and 
slashing assailants when he & 
stabbed to death. It isa 
known whether two men or 
men were up the rigging get 
sails righted, or whether 
dropped down the hatchway 
clapped down doors. We 
was one. Lewis was ano 
Two or three others gained she} 
ter in the hold. Now wheth 
the Indians remembered the 
ful explosion that had ro. 
from another Boston ship w 
crew they had massacred, ¢ 
whether they feared foes bel 
in the powder magazine— 
scampered from the decks he 
skelter. 
The Tonquin lay deserted 
that day and night, “sails 
ping to the wind” just as th 
sailors had left them when the 
dropped to the hold. It 
never be known whether f 
sailors escaped by night leavi 
only one wounded man in 
hold to wreak terrible venge 
on the Indians, or whether 


their lives. 
saw the decks well deserted 
came back in a rabble. So 
accounts say there were one 
dred, some two hundred, so: 
five hundred warriors on) 
decks, when ship and Indie 
were hurtled to mid-air in a t 
rifying explosion that dyed 
waters blood red, and the hu 
the flaming Tonquin heaved a 
sank in a burning mass. | 

The only inkling of the dis 
ter that came down to Asto 
was that both Clatsops and C 
nooks suddenly withdrew as 
in furtive fear. The Astoriat 
could not understand. It 
only after the overland Asto 
ans had reached the Pacific t 
the full horror of the catastrop 
came out. The Tonquin h 
been lost with every soul 
board—thirteen white men am 
at least eleven Hawaiians. ‘ 

When Astor heard the new 
from ships that returned to th 
East in 1811-12, he appeared 
the theater as usual. Friend 
gathered round him to condone 
“What would you have me do 
Stay at home and weep for wha 
I cannot help?” | 

As for help, he was immedi 
ately despatching another boat t 
the marooned fort on the Colum 
bia. 


Send. for one of these Booklets 


Your Tour 
to Europe 


ICTURE OMPLETE tours of Europe by 
> Fi private motor. Trips by rail 
through Europe in a private for longer distances, combined 


car, with an English-speaking with motor excursions to points off 
chauffeur, following the “Road to the beaten track. 
Where-You-Will.” How? The 
booklet, “Europe by Motor,” will 
tell you. Write for it today. 


Europe by 
Motor 


yourself driving 


Independent travel. Competent 
leaders. Congenial companionship. 
Special features. Write for book- 
let, “Your Tour to Europe.” 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 


1440-T Broadway 
New York 


Headquarters for 
personalized travel 


Prearranged 
schedules 
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The A-B-A Cheque is the only certified travel cheque that enjoys universal acceptaace. 
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| CANNY Scot originated the idea 
of special cheques for travelers 
many years ago. His ingrained thrift- 
instinct had revolted against the enor- 
mous waste of travel funds by loss 
and theft. 
In 1909 the American Bankers As- 
sociation created the first certified 
travel cheque—and backed it with 
the name and authority of 11,000 
member banks. 


These cheques are better than gold 
because they are good anywhere, im- 
mediately convertible into cash. And 
because they afford complete protec- 
tion against loss or theft. 


The A: B-A Cheque is the only cer- 


You have always longed to visit Sunny 
Spain! Now your dreams can come 
true—for here are ideal cruises, via 
new and luxurious steamships, direct 
to Spain, everything first-class, and at 
most toderate cost! | 


A » 


Central and Southern Spain, 
Reserve now for this cruise, May 4 to June 11, $457 up 
or others on June 17, July 29 
and September 3. Or you can 
. begin your European tour by 
sailing to Northern Spain 
via S. S. “CRISTOBAL 
COLON” mre 19 or June 2, 
or: S. S. “ALFONSO XIIT”’ 
May 11. 


Booklet “TI” from any 
travel bureau, or 


= 


38 days, all expenses included. S.S. 
“MANUEL ARNUS,” to Cadiz—then 
visiting old Seville, ruined Italica, 
Granada (The Alhambra), colorful 
Madrid, historic Toledo, El Escorial, 


Cordoba—and everywhere romantic 
glimpses of an enchanting land and its 
charming people! 


SpanisH Roya Mair Line Acency, Inc., Pier 8, East River, New York 
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CERTIFIED 
TRAVEL CHEQUES 


AT NO ADDED COST 


tified travel cheque that enjoys uni- 
versal acceptance. Yet it costs no more 
than ordinary travel funds. 


Banks, hotels, ticket offices, shops 
in all parts of the world convert 
A-B-A Certified Cheques into cash 
at the most favorable rates. U.S. Gov- 
ernment customs officials accept them 
at all ports. 


The list of A- B: A users in 1926 in- 


‘cludes the names of thousands of the 


most experienced travelers, men and 
women prominent in all walks of life. 
From coast to coast, A-B-A’s are de- 
manded by those who know. 11,000 
banks advise the use of these certified 
cheques. Get them from your bank. 


Better Than Gold 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, London and Paris, act for the 
American Bankers Association as Managers of A- B-A: Cheques. 
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EUROPE 


Travel without care or worry—fifty years of experience 
enables us to render an unqualified service. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


lis 


S.S. Ryndam - - - June 29—60 days—8 countries—$950 
S.S.Cedric - - - - July 2—62 days—6 countries—$945 
S.S.Lapland - - - July 7—46 days—6 countries—$730 


STUDENT TOURS 
S.S. Cedric - - - - July 2~—31 days—4 countries—$365 
S.S. Leviathan - - July 2—44 days—6 countries—$45 
.S. Leviathan - - July 2-62 days—7 countries—$695 


Write for European Booklet T.R. 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Itinpraries prepared to your order. Personal attention throughout. Clients met every- 
where. Best of service and moderate prices. Advise countries to be visited and time for 
travel. Schedules will be sent without cost or obligation 


MOTOR TRAVEL 
Through our own European offices we are able to provide the best of motor car service 
and experienced English-speaking chauffeurs. Why not travel in comfort from your landing 
port to London or Paris? Ask for details. 


syevex” Simmons Cour 


_New York 
Successor to McCANN’S TOURS Since 1876 
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Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 
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See SCANDINAVIA Next 


Via Seandinavian American Line 


Four One-Class Cabin Steamers in Service 


“NORWAY. °C the Scottish Highlands, the 
SWEDEN wondrous Norwegian Fjords and 
DENMARK the enchanting Danish Sound en 

incladine route. Visit the famous Northern 
GERMANY Capitals, and places renowned the 


for the One Class cabin 
passage rate 
up one 


$145 %.: 


Liberal stop-over privileges 


world over for their historic and 
scenic attractions—Oslo, Helsing- 
borg, Kronborg, Copenhagen and 
The tate is exclusive of the idyllic Danish Riviera. 


Swedish, Danish, German visas obtained gratis. Folder upon request to your local 


steamship or tourist agent or 


INFORMATION AND TICKETS FOR ALL TRAVEL IN 


f= <> rewvzay,. 


EDEN & DENMAR 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 
CHR. T. RAVEN, DIRECTOR 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


MacNair’s famous pocket Motor Guides select them for you— 
should include best roads, best hotels and scenic attractions. 


8 


Scenic Motorways of New England, 8,000 miles 
Midland Motorways, New York to Chicago, 11,000 miles 
Metropolitan Motorways around New York, 7,500 miles 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid 


Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 
1459 Broadway New York 


Undercurrents of Chinese Disorder 
(Continued from page 40) 


Dollar Steamship Company in 
order to carry on business rela- 
tions. Moreover, there is the 
greatly added difficulty that one 
must memorize the special char- 
acter that is used for each in- 
dividual word. There is no 
Chinese alphabet. To add to the 
confusion, the pronunciation of 
the same character varies in 
different parts of the country. 
Even the English spelling of the 
same Chinese word, or name, has 
not been standardized. 

China has good and ancient 
laws worked out through the 
centuries and a very good system 
of boards, administrative depart- 
ments, judicial 
councils and provincial adminis- 
tration. The difficulty seems to 
be that these laws are not en- 
forced. Of all the crimes in the 
Chinese calendar probably the 
greatest is robbery. Punishment 
for robbery is death by behead- 
ing and one of the most striking 
sights in the interior is the pa- 
rade of the executioner and his 
armed squad. Each day, in the 
morning, the executioner 
solemnly parades with slow and 
measured step through the 
streets of the town prominently 
displaying a deadly blade about 
a yard in length. In the after- 
noon he returns, as slowly as he 
went, with the edge of his sword 
dripping with gore. Beheadings 
do not take place every day, but 
nevertheless the blade is always 
red. It is no uncommon sight in 
the interior to see the heads of 
the victims prominently dis- 
played on the tops of poles about 
the village. This advertisement 
of former punishments is a 
means of warning the wayward 
populace. Robbery is indeed a 
major crime, for if the poorer 
Chinamen are robbed they will 
undoubtedly die of starvation. 
During the war between the 
Szechueneze and Wu Pei. Fu 
food became so scarce in Ichang 
that one of the men from the U. 
S. S. Elcano saw halt a dozen 
Chinese standing around waiting 
for a poor dog to die. As one of 
their thousand and one customs 
is never to kill a dog, all they 
could do was to wait. Finally 
one of them pronounced the dog 
dead and the Chinese tore him 
to bits for food. 

Practically speaking there is 
very little effective civil govern- 
ment in China. This fact is made 
clear when it is understood that, 
since the establishment of the 
Republic, three factions have 
been at war for supremacy, the 
President, Parliament and the 
Military. China has, as yet, no 
completely ratified constitution. 
Experience has shown that as 
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soon as a party gets into powell 
it begins to graft for the bene) 
fit of its members. This is be:|p 
lieved to be the basic cause 6i|) 
the repeated revolutions. Thelh 
Chinese government is bankrupt} | 
not because the country hasn’i|) 
the wealth, but because of the} 
maladministration ot finances} 
Her greatest sources of ie | 
are maritime customs, salt tax, 
land tax, wine, tobacco and pose 
al taxes. These sources of rey 
enue do not seem to be contre 


ed by the Ministry ot Finan 
scure governmental offices. 1 
whole proceeding is cloaked 
mon report among foreigners t 
practically all government o 
wonder that civil war in Chi 
has become a lucrative industry_ 
States maintains naval forces i 
China to protect its commerci 
from this internal strife and 
uphold the policy of the “ope 
cial interests that receive protec= | 
tion the. Standard Oil Company 
Shipping are 
probably the greatest. Our ships” 
are employed principally — m 
tured goods and numerous oul 
ports such as hairnets, peanuts, 
mony, camphor, musk, eggs,’ 
wood oil, porcelain, hides and 
doubtedly the most important 
function of the naval forces’ is” 
United States citizens who are 
rendering invaluable service to 
As a result of personal obser- 
vation, I am convinced that the 
for the thousand miles up to Ich- 
ang, are in no way antagonistic 
However, further up the river, es— 
pecially among the Sze- -Chueneze 
it is sometimes necessary to place | 
armed guards on the merchant 
largely, to the fact that the 
Chinese blame the foreigners for 
by the Pekin government. The 
production of opium is forbidden 
deal of it in Sze-Chuan. As the 
power of Pekin farther west is 
at which the opium trade is con- 
trolled. A times I have seen 
confiscated from ships coming 
down the river and burned by 


but rather to be under some 
mystery. It isa matter of co 
cials leave office wealthy. Smal 
As a world power, the United 
political and missionary interest 
door.” Of the various commer 
and American > 
carrying imports of manuface 
rugs, silk, cotton, tea, wool, anti- 
weasel, goat and kid skins, Un= 
to protect the thousands of 
the Chinese people. 4 
Chinese in the Yangtze valley, 
to the presence of foreigners. 
there is so much antagonism that 
ships. This condition is due, 
the restrictions on opium made 
by Pekin, but there is a great 
negligible, Ichang is the point 
as much as six tons of opium 
the customs officials at Ichang. 
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HI-Excpense Tours 


HE ideal spring vacation, a 

fascinating all-inclusive cruise 
crowned by four delightful and 
memorable days in a gay and 
brilliant foreign capital. Verve, 
sparkle, life and color—never a 
dull moment as the happy hours 


unfold. 
10 DAYS 
$140 and up 


Enjoy for yourself this world of new ex- 
periences with everything taken care of, 
all details arranged. Invigorating ship 
life. Conducted automobile trips to all 
principal points of interest in and about 
Havana. A true insight into the brilliant 
and lovely charm of Spanish manners 


and tradition. Y Ge you as a potential American traveler 
in Europe like to have this helpful American Express 
booklet “The American Traveler in Europe”? 


Be 


MEXICO CITY 


One Way $105 : 5 : 
Round Trip $185 Wouldn’t you like to turn its pages which are 


brimful with valuable travel information and read 


WARD LINE where and how to go and what to see? How the 


American Express Travel Department can make any 
= Foot of Wall Street, New York 


m z ; : 
aie ete aa ee itinerary suggested by youa happy reality when you go: 


Wouldn’t you like to be one of the thousands of 
Independent Travelers who explore Europe with no 
travel details overlooked—with no worries and with 


THE LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO all hotel reservations, itineraries, sleeping car tickets, 


eals en route, etc., arranged in advance? 
I AG A L Y Whether you are going abroad this year or not, you 
will be interested in this intriguing booklet, which 
and the Continent makes the planning of Independent travel a pleasure. 
by the “Roman Splendor Ships” This coupon places a copy of the booklet in the 


ROMA DUILIO mails for you. Fill in and send today to nearest office, 


Apr, 14-May 21-Jun.25 May 4- Jun. 4-July 6 


_ For the convenience of American Tourists re- 
turning from the French Riviera the DUILIO 
and ROMA will sail from Villefranche to 


New York—Apr. 19 and May 2 ME RI j& A N The 
The Popular Cabin Class Steamer W1Se 
COLOMBO traveler 


May 12-J 18 - Aug. 20 plans 
a - Jun. 18 - 7 

Age he ht ahead, 
SITMAR de luse connecting Line to Egypt, Write 


Asia Minor and Constantinople 


Sitmar Winter Cruises by the especially for 
constructed Cruising Steamer Travel “Department. Fie 
NEPTUNIA 65 Broadway - - - - New York ae 
2 Cruises from Genoa and Venice hi hi and 
“April 26-—Visiting Tyrrhenian Ports-—Greece—Con. 58 East Washington Street - Chicago ane 
May 25Visiting “Adriatic, Ports—Corfu—Piraeus— Market at Second Street, San Francisco haw 
icily—Tyrrhenian orts 
*From Genoa. + From Venice Independent 


ae Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques Ty ,yo] 


(A) 
— é AMERICAN EXPRESS simplified 
q 3 aS : - ) Foreign Independent Travel Department No. 3 


Please send “The American Traveler in Europe” to 


i Tllustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on request 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA ISU TIO oe Bo Se OSPR HEPES AE RSS EEE EERE ECE SEE DE REET hee Oe Ae 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York © or local steamship agents LPI NG  s EEE ce peta Oat I TREE CR eh A oe RE Rr AEM TL as, SO 
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Before you go 
to Europe— 


Let Dean and Daw- 
son’s send you some 
useful information 
about— 


Escorted and 
Independent Tours 
Private Auto Tours 
Steamship Tickets 
Cruise Reservations 


Over 50 years of travel 
experience and 35 
European offices. 


Free, helpful booklets 
gladly sent on request 


DEAN é& DAWSON, rea. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 


the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND “ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 
** parents should consult 
Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 


61, Conduit Street 


(Midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ‘“‘SCHOOLS,”’ the most 
complete Directory of Schools in Great 


A Waxwork Pageant of English Royalty 
(Continued from page 17) 


century: one of .the’ Harlot 
Chatham, and one of Lord Nel- 
son. When the canons of the 
Abbey decided to make the wax- 
works into a permanent exhibit 
they decided the collection might 
well be brought up to date. They 
ordered an effigy of the Earl of 
Chatham and one of Lord Nel- 
son, the latter by an artist for 
whom Nelson had once posed for 
his statue. With great difficulty 
clothes were secured for the fig- 
ure that had been actually worn 
by the hero of Trafalgar. The 
only thing that was not to be 
found and had to be copied was 
his coat. 

The great naval hero is buried 
in St. Paul’s crypt with a mag- 
nificent monument to him in the 
nave above, but this rusty little 
effigy, in its faded regimentals, 
with one folded, empty sleeve, 
gives one a more vivid glimpse 


of the real Nelson of Trafalgar. 

The same thing is true of all 
the other waxwork figures in the 
collection—they possess a more 
human, a more lifelike quality 
than formal monuments in stone 
or marble. The magnificent Ab- 
bey with its wreathed tablets, its 
austere statues and its architec- 
tural dignity expresses the pomp 
and circumstance of England’s 
history, but the dusty waxworks 
hidden away in their tiny loft are 
precious and fascinating foot- 
notes to the great story. In these 
figures so cunningly modeled by 
the old wax makers, in their ges- 
tures, their mannerisms, their 
facial expressions, character and 


personality are revealed. And to| 


catch a glimpse of the character 
and personality of men and 
women who have controlled Eng- 
land’s destiny is to surprise some 
of the secrets of her history. 


The Stone Tents of Apulia 
(Contimued from page 28) 


Inside, they suggest the Treasure 
House of Atreus at Mycene. A 
Characteristic feature Pinlthe 
buildings is the absence of mor- 
tar throughout, the roughly 
shaped stones being merely laid 
one upon another to the peaks. 
A rough iron cross, plainly vis- 
ible from afar, is inserted in al- 
most every roof, and this cross 
serves as a keystone to hold the 
roof together. 

Why the houses of Albero- 
bello were thus individualized is 
not known. 
least to the fifteenth century. 
Very likely they began outside 
the main settlement, for nearly 
every field for miles around had 
such a circular stone shelter, 
which was used as a protection 
against the elements. According 
to the inhabitants, these houses 


They date back at. 


were and are still made of stones 
picked up in the fields where they 
stand. 

Poor, riverless Apulia is not 
an attractive part of Italy to the 
average tourist. For this fact 
those appreciative of the de- 
lightful methods of travel of Mr. 
Norman Douglas should be truly 
grateful. Anyone visiting that 
province must be prepared to 
live simply, among rude folk, for 
Apulia is as backward as Cala- 
bria. Italian is indispensable for 
the traveler, and the local dialect 
almost necessary. The lover of 
the picturesque who can listen to 
digressive guides without losing 
his sense of humor, and who is 
fond of primitive life, will find 
full reward for whatever tem- 
porary sacrifice of comfort he 
may have to make. 


‘This year see Alaska—top 0 
world wonderland—with its | 
ing glaciers, quaint and rom 


tic cities, curious Totem Poles) 


and picturesque Indians. 
Investigate these deligh 
summer excursions — the 2 
interesting, attractive and 
nomical in America. 


9 or 12 days; 2,350 miles js t! 


delightful voyaging; compl 
including berth and $1 
meals «. ices oS 
19 days; 4,000 miles of deligh 
voyaging; complete, in- $1 
cluding berth and meals. ?4© 
Weekly sailing from Seatt 
during season—May Ist. 
to Sept. 30th. 


Ask your local railroad or tow 
agent, or write for literatur 


E. G. McMICKEN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


EC oN Seattle, Wash. 
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Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 
ASSURES comfort and economy. Guar- 
anteed reservations hotels, steam- 
ers, trains. Representative meets trav- 
eler on arrival all places. Inclusive 
rate submitted with specially prepared 
itinerary of any trip any time. Local 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing ar- 
ranged. Send for Book E of sugges- 
tions and details. 
Tours With Escort } 
Frequent and Seasonable Departures, 
Send for Book |C, 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


{ 
} 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York § 
Phila.—1529 Locust St.; San Francisco—582 § 


Market St.; Boston—33 Devonshire St; 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America. 


The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 
Hotel Great Central 
MaryYLEBONE Roan 
Lonpon, N.W.1. 
Hotel Russell 
RussELLt Square, Lonpon,W.C.1. 


Extensive beautiful public rooms 
Good Food Moderate Charges 


Write to 
National Travel Club for Tariffs 


Britain, Sent on receipt of one dollar. 


Ttips 8Days or more-#/O5 up 


A free booklet ‘‘On the Choice Send for ‘“‘Bermuda Booklet A-4” with ALL 


of a School” can be obtained i i 
= Rates via All Steamships and at All Hotels, 
pros pe geuteene of voe NE one Perr BORE 5 Lines. Dependable per- — 
sonal attention. 
7, West 16th St., New York. TIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Open to 6 p.m. daily, inc. Sat. Tel. Long. 5400 
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American Visitors to England are 


cordially invited to call and 
see Vickery’s Specialties 


Write for Catalogue 


J. C. Vickery 
for Gifts 
and 
Travel 
requisites, 
etc. 


Fine Leather 
Goods 
Bags 

Silverware 
Enamel 
Tortoiseshell 
Ivory, ete. 
Gent’s 
Traveling 
Dressing Case 
(Fold up) 
in Pigskin, 
Fitted in Finest 
Ivory and 
Sterling 
Silver 
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A 3,000 Mile-Ribbon- 
Through-Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 


A Most Unusual and Interesting 33 Days Automobile Tour 
Visiting FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 


Off the Beaten Track, Yet Seeing Everything Worth While 


$435.00 


Send for descriptive booklet 


Winter 1927-28, for the first time in the History of 

Travel, a Motor Tour through Occidental Africa, 

visiting Senegal, Guinea, Soudon, Haute-Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and Canary Islands. 


Write to National Travel Club, 7 W. 16th St., New York, 
or to Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 


(Established 1874) 


“LUXURY WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE” 
De Luxe Tours—Escorted and Independent 
SUMMER, 1927 


ALASKA Golden Belt Line Tour 
ae Alaska, Jasper Park, Glacier Park and Great Lakes 
National Parks Circle Tour of Alaska 

Canadian Rockies Yukon, Lake Atlin, Crossing the Arctic Circle, McKinley 
Colorado Rockies Park. 14,000 miles, 56 days. 

Hawaiian Islands ALSO THREE ADDITIONAL ALASKA TOURS 
Great Lakes EUROPE and NORWAY—15 Conducted Parties 


CALIFORNIA TOURS 
"FOURTEEN PARTIES LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 


Including Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone Park, Southern California, 
Pacific Northwest and Canadian Rockies—4]1, 55 and 65 Days 


Send for Free Copy of “Travel Tours’ or our new Pacific Coast Booklet 


Independent Trips to All Points. Steamship, Railroad 
Tickets and Pullman Reservations Furnished at Tariff Rates 


GILLESPIE- KINPORTS & BEARD 
8 West 40th Street, New York., Opp. Public Library—Tel. Penn. 7722-3 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—210 South 17th Street—Tel. Pennypacker 8762 
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Hayden Lake 


ee Spokane! 


Empress of the Inland Empire! 


Spokane is a city with a distinct personality—the 
commercial, financial and educational center of the 
Inland Empire. 


An individual city! The Spokane River descends 
through the heart of the city! Its abrupt falls give 
an unusual beauty to the business district and afford 
immense water power. 


An excellent park and boulevard system, notable 
buildings, the famous Davenport Hotel— fine homes, 
pure water and a delightful climate make Spokane 
a charming place to visit—an ideal place to live. 


A country of rugged beauty surrounds Spokane. 
Within a radius of one hundred miles are 50 moun- 
tain lakes! You will enjoy fishing in Lake Pend 
O’reille—exploring the “shadowy St: Joe”— playing 
golf near Hayden: Lake. You will like Spokane and 
the glorious vacation country that surrounds it! 


Your trip to Spokane will be an experience rich 
in pleasure. Take the Northern Pacific—route of 
the North Coast Limited—and enjoy luxurious com- 
fort—famously good meals and cour- 
teous service all the way. Let me help Hs 


you plan a Western vacation. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


t Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 708 Northern Pacific Building, St, Paul, Minn, [| 
r] a 
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Incompar- 
" finest city on 


Fascinating . 
able! “Rio”. 


| the Globe. Montevideo, 
\ gateway of “the purple 
SN) land.” Buenos Aires, called 
aNN the “Paris” of the New 


World. Here, indeed, 
is change of scene, 
w, Peoples, 
ji, and experi- 


ie 


AEN 


Calling at 


BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 
Also calls northbound at 
Santos and Trinidad 
The liners of the famous ‘“‘V’’ Fleet will 
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is in America, and have fulfilled 
the ideal the Irish have of us. 
But it cannot be truthfully said 
that the attitude toward men of 
this type represents the attitude 
toward the majority of American 
tourists in Ireland. 

' This does not. mean that the 
most ordinary tourist will meet 
with anything but courtesy and 
hospitality in Ireland. These 
things are innate parts of the 
Irish character; they are even 
accorded to the English. Let the 
tourist be an American and he is 
assured of an even warmer wel- 
come, just as we would show 
more enthusiasm at the arrival 
of possible friends of long-ab- 
sent relatives. But this has 
nothing to do with the impres- 
sion left by most of our tourists 
after they have made their de- 
parture. 

Indeed, it is no wonder that 
the real Irish resent so bitterly 
the braggarts who come from 
this new land and belittle every- 
thing old-fashioned, everything 


cozy and charming in their 
dreamy, tired old island. Usu- 
ally Paddy manages to give 


slap for slap, however, although 
the American is often too self- 
engrossed to realize it. A story 
is often told of an American who 
was being driven around Killar- 
ney in a side-car. Coming to the 
beautiful ruins of Mucross 
Abbey the American vociferated 
the information that in America 
the churches were five times as 
big. 

“Why, d’ya know what, kiddo? 
I’ve made enough dough in the 
U-nited States to buy that old 
wreck and tote it home to my 
backyard as a souvenir!” 

“Yerra, sir,” said the jarvey, 
“T haven’t a doubt that yer honor 
could take the town of Killarney 
and the lake itself. Sure ye could 
throw a pipe over to New York, 
and, by the Wookie! if ye could 
suck as well as ye kin blow ye’d 
have the lake in America sooner 
than ye’d talk about it!” And the 
awful part was that the Ameri- 
can agreed with him! 

The Irish are horrified by the 
rapid tempo of American life. I 
remember how a charming girl 
belonging to one of the old land- 
owning families of the County 
Wicklow confessed to me that 
she came back more exhausted 
after showing a couple of Ameri- 
can cousins around the environs 
of Dublin than after a whole day 
of electioneering. 

“There never seems to be a 
car that goes fast enough for 
them,” she said. “One can’t see 
the beauties of the Wicklow 
Mountains or the glories of Glen- 
dalough rushing along as if the 


"Tans were after you! Nevera 
building in Dublin high enough 
for them, never a street straight 
enough! They seem to travel 
merely for the purpose of con- 
trasting everything unfavorably 
with. American standards. By 
the end of a day with them I 
begin to wonder why some of 
them have not fallen off this 
insignificant wee rock of ours 
called Ireland!” 

Of course the Intellectuals 
have a more accurate idea of 
America, although it is fre 
quently based on erroneous foun- 
dations. Most of them are 
largely dependent upon us for 
the sale of their books, so that 


they have a very real interest im 


America. Many~ Irish ~writers 
have come here to lecture. They 
have been astonished at our 
material wealth, flattered by our 
eagerness to learn, and ex- 
hausted by the rate at which we 
live. 

Lord Dunsany, although he 
finds in us the pardonable crudity 
of youth, loves us because we 
give him all the adulation which 
his genius deserves. In Ireland 
they take their men of letters 
very much as a matter of course, 
and at home the versatile noble- 
man is more appreciated as a 
patron of hunting and coursing 
than as a distinguished writer. 
So when he feels the need of 
that encouragement which lies in 
sincere praise, Lord Dunsany 
crosses the Atlantic. 

Then there is Padraic Colum, 
who lives in America to earn his 
living and spends his holidays in 
the ungrateful but ever fascinat- 
ing land of his birth. Like Donn 
Byrne, he draws much of his in- 
spiration from Ireland, while he 
earns his bread and butter from 
America. It is a fair exchange, 
and one for which America can 
only be grateful. 

Poor James Stevens was 
rushed around America at such a 
pace that he had a _ nervous 
breakdown as soon as he landed 
home. I saw him in New York 
at the end of his lecture tour last 
year. His eyes were shining with 
the excitement of it, and his face 
was haggard with weariness. He 
has not written anything con- 
spicuous since he first came here, 
and he probably will not until he 
settles down to draw his inspira- 
tion once more from the west of 
Treland. 

James Stevens loved most of 
the Americans he met, loved 
their hospitality and eagerness 
and largeness. And also he loved 
jazz and the Negro spirituals and 
the Negro poetry. He found 
them close to the earth, as the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ancient Irish folk-songs and 
sagas were, and he understood 
them. 

Dr... Yeats)"so far as 1 ‘could 
gather from more general con- 
versations (he evaded the issue 
when I brought it up directly), 
was rather wearied by his lec- 
ture-tour in America, and yet 
certainly pleased by the fuss that 
was made over him, He was im- 
pressed by the tremendous vital- 
ity of our cities, the vitality of 
giant youth which amused, terri- 
fied, thrilled and bored him as 
vigorous youth often does the 
older and more sedate. Dr. 
Yeats, besides being a_ very 
dreamy and absent-minded wiz- 
ard, is also a very formal gentle- 
man of the old school. and so 
typically of the old world that 
he must have seemed very out of 
place in the new. 

All that AE has said to me at 
one time or another about 
America would fill a book. 

AE regards Walt Whitman as 
the great prophet of a new race 
which will spring from all the 
races of the earth which have 
come to America. He stresses the 
importance of environment in the 
making of a race, calling to wit- 
ness the various invasions into 
Ireland, and how each invading 
race after a few generations be- 
came “more Irish than the Irish 
themselves.” He thinks Ameri- 
cans are slowly evolving a race- 
consciousness, and that possibly 
the stress on 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism may be a necessary fac- 
tor in this development. He is 
extremely interested in our 
architecture, and is even open to 
conviction that our jazz may be 
the crude beginning of a really 
distinctive music. 

The ideas:of my inn-keeper 
in Killarney are nearer the aver- 
age in Ireland. Here is what he 
says in a letter I received the 
other day: : 

“IT know—we all know—that 
you have the highest buildings, 
the fastest trains beneath, on or 
above, the earth; that you can 
press a button and have bath, 
breakfast and business over in 


two hoots. But tell me, have you, 


America, the vitalest thing— 


| vitality itself, that flame which 


think of America as a great 
jumble of material without the 
all-necessary spirit 
lacking a soul. 
“Perhaps this is just because 
you are young, and age should 
not scoff at youth. But what we 
of the old world feel is that 
youth has no right to jeer at age. 
Youth has often directed, and at 
times is well capable of directing, 
age. But it ought to find a more 


a vast body 


illumines from within? I always 
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tactful way than most of your 
countrymen exhibit. The trouble 
is that Ireland has got a race- 
memory and knows it, while 
America—and I am not dogma- 
tizing on the absence or presence 
of hers-—has been rushing at too 
headlong a rate to swivel a 
searchlight o’er traveled roads, 
or even to consider the opera- 
tion worth while.” 


Once an American, who has 
since written a good deal, was 
tackling this same.inn-keeper on 
the narrow-mindedness of most 
Irishmen. The inn-keeper flared 
up: 

“Wisha, man dear, priest-rid- 
den as we may be, we’ve never 
prosecuted a professor of biology 
for teaching evolution. If we 
are insular at least we have the 
excuse of being an island. We 
haven’t the advantage of being 
a mongrel of every race on 
earth. Our menu is restricted— 
while yours—God help you!— 
some kind of concoction of Irish 
stew, sauerkraut, haggis, maca- 
roni, frogslegs, kosher, caviar, 
and bully-beef, warmed up with 
a few onions and some paprika! 
That’s your indigestible menu 
called Americaine, and ’tis no 
wonder you find the poor salu- 
tary praties a trifle provincial 
when you sit down to the Gael’s 
repast. You, muddled by the 
memory of your American bill- 
of-fare, forget the main point— 
that Ireland is rich in the spirit 
of giving, for most of her best 
praties went into the making of 
your Irish stew. You forget that 
Ireland, together with the other 
nations of Europe, has given you 
all you’ve got—even your size. 
Europe made America, and she 
objects as strongly as any 
mother to being sneered at.” 

Indeed, this resentment seems 
pretty clearly evinced wherever 
one travels. But it takes a red- 
headed Irishman to be so frank 
about it! On the other hand, only 


an Irishman could express the | 


reason for the westward emigra- 
tion with such real poetry as I 
heard standing one evening with 
an Irish fisherman at Slea Head 
in the Country Kerry, one of 
those rugged arms of land which 
reach out so longingly toward 
America. The sun was sinking 
behind the rim of the sea, and the 
old fisherman, whose sons had 
all followed it, murmured a little 
sadly: 

“Och! ’tis no wonder—for 
where the sun do be going to his 
cradle is the Land of Youth.” 
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fore as one of the beauty spots of the 
earth. Illus., $2.50 net. 
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Seven daily sight-seeing programs, 
ready-made and authoritatively and 
informally described. 

; With map, $1.50 net. 
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DON. 

These author-artists penetrating 
new and fresh places, unearthing 
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Tllus., $5.00 net. 
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glisten with grease. An angled 
stick thrust into a wooden 
cup in the ground serves as a 
crane from which they suspend 
the pot... Their cooking places 
are usually the little horseshoe- 
shaped windbrakes made of rush- 
es, that stand up, like Kanaka 
girdles, on the flat, open plain. 

“We sat one night, the profes- 
sor, Sentmiklosi, the Crew and 
I, in one of these windbrakes, 
toasted sour bread with the 
csikos, and then drenched it in 
the fat which dripped from the 
thick slabs of white bacon we 
turned on sticks over the acrid 
burning cow-dung. Above the 
waving rush-tops we could see 
the smoke snatched by the wind 
and pulled off down sky. We 
blinked, closed our eyes,—and 
bit. We had not trusted the pro- 
fessor’s recommendations, but 
discovered, on trying, a queer 
pungent taste to the greasy hot 
toast that was rather enticing. 

“One very old csiko, whose 
mustache drooped like a China- 
man’s, withdrew from beneath 
this barrier a mangled piece of 
greasy toast his toothless old 
gums were having a hard time 
to masticate. He pressed it upon 
me, in  friendship—and in 
fricndship, I ate it. 

“*That old csiko’,’ said the 
professor, ‘should be a gulyas— 
he is starting now to fall off his 
horse. When a csiko starts to 
fall off his horse, he always turns 
gulyas,’ 

“I looked at the greasy, very 
Mongolian face, the biack eyes 
sunk deep beneath a low sloping 
forehead. In the red light it Jid 
not need a great stretch of fancy 
to think that I was facing one of 
the nomadic horsemen of the 
great Mongol drive. The in- 
tricate designs, worked in many- 
colored wool, on his heavy white 
felt cloak were the same as those 
I. had seen in the Esterhazy col- 
lection in Budapest,—centuries 
old. 

“Tt is said that until the war 
money was an almost negligible 
thing on the Puszta. The plains- 
men were paid in wheat, pigs 
and tobacco,—and lived on a 
barter system entirely. If a shep- 
herd wanted more wheat he took 
a sheepskin to a cstko. The csiko 
made it into a jacket. The man 
who had worn out his boots cut 
off the feet, nailed some wooden 
pegs into a round disk in their 
bottoms, and traded them to 
other plainsmen, who used them 
as salt sacks. The cattleman 
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made spoons and countless 
ful articles from the long h 
of dead steers. The salt-c 
is always a horn-tip. He work 
intricate knife Cases in leath 
—tobacco pouches from | 
bulls. | 
“But the war did not change 
things greatly; some of the r 
turning csikos, perhaps, felt a 
yearning to eat the fat things of 
the towns. It was, in fact, more 
the reverse ; the csikos very near- 
ly broke the hearts of the Au 
trian cavalry. The Austria 
ride with their toes turned 
slightly; the csikos hold them 
out. He held them out in spi 
of Austrian riding masters. Such 


“The gulyas and guhasz, s¢ 
often mocked in the songs of the 
arrogant csikos, have, oddly 
enough, the best of it on the 
Puszta. It is their huts one see 
among the acacias that stand li 
islands on the flat, lonely plain 
I went with a crippled shepherd 
one day. His little hut, made of ~ 
rushes, plastered with mud on ~ 
the inside, was immaculately 
clean. In a space not ten feet” 
square he lived with his wife, 
young son, and a baby that” 
snored in its crib, jj 

“There was a great, almost, 
biblical, simplicity in that simple 
hut. The wind howled across — 
the lonely Puszta outside; inside” 
there was shelter. The rush wall 
of his home was carried out, ex-_ 
tended, in a curved hook, like the ~ 
letter ‘J’ to shelter his door, Like 
the windbrakes in the open, it” 
had the hooked arm of wood ~ 
stuck in the ground whereon th 
family did all the cooking. Three 
cats snuggled down in the still © 
warm ashes of the small cow- — 
dung fire. The rear of his hut 
held a rush lean-to in which 
snored two woolly Mongolicas. 
There he was—complete. ‘= 

“It was obvious that there was — 
soon going to be another child in 
that crib. One wondered at the 
birth of man in that desolate 
world. Doctors, hospitals, schools — 
have no part in the life of the 
Puszta. Doubtless the newcomer 
would be born like the foals and 
young lambs. 

“A cruel life, perhaps, and yet 
—TI heard the Professor outside, — 
deep in talk. with the old crip- — 
pled gulyas: 

““Only four years old,’ ex- 
claimed the old shepherd, look- 
ing admiringly down at his son. 
‘And how he can ride! He will © 
one day be a csiko!’” o 
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